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[‘' OU HAVH MADE M& VEBY HAPPY, SWEETHEART!" SAYS HUGH, STOOPING AND KISSING OECIL.) 


THE SOUND OF A LAUGH. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


OHAPTER I, 


Be Taex you don’é go home to-night at 
a LT 

“No, I oan’t. This oase comes on to- 
morrow, and it will take me all my time to 
work up my notes.” ‘ 

The speakere—two young men—are seated 
at a little marble-topped table in a busy city 
café. The time is six o'clock on @ chill 
November evening, and the attractive café is 
thronged with customers, each small parti- 
pe space holding its one oF two Occu- 
pants, 

“Then Mrs, Dare doesn’t mind being 
lett?" Or on the firat speaker, a tall young 
fellow of some twenty-five years, with deep 
grey eyes, fair curling hair, and a handsome 
clear. out face, 


His companion, who boasts a few more 
years, has a grave, kindly face lit up by keen 
brown eyes ; his wavy dark hair falla loosely 
on a broad intellectual forehead. He is not 
exactly handsome, bat his powerfal face is fall 
of character. 

‘On, no,” he says, quietly. ‘‘She isn’t a 
» nervous, although the girls are away from 

ome," 

Hie friend looks up quickly. 

‘“*Where are they?” he asks, in deeply 
interested tones. 

‘*Ssaying with Mrs. Fotheringham at 
Sarbiton, They'll be back next week.” 

Hie companion flashes and charges the 
subject. 

“Has Nora discharged that satanio-looking 
—_ yet?” he asks, stirring his coffee dili- 
gently. 

“Oh, yes, she went a week ago, If she had 
not, I believe Nora would have been afraid to 
be left ; but it is only for one night, you see, 
and we have the telephone.” 

“ The telephone! "’ 

It is the older man's tarn to grow red now, 





but he answers very calmly. 


“Didn't you know?" he gays, coolly. “I 
thought Cecil weuld have told you.” 

‘Cecil tells me nothing," growls out grey 
eyes. 
‘+ Well,” goes on his friend, smiling, ‘some 
little time ago Nora betrayed to me that she 
felt a wee bit lonely with me down at my 
chambers all 3 Bothering over thia an 
idea struck me. I had a ielephone fixed up 
between the terrace ard my rooms, and now 
we can have @ talk whenever we like.” 

‘‘By Jove! a ospital idea. Whereabouts 
ia it fixed?’ 

“In the little boudoir that Nora is ao fond 
of. We shall have a chat to-night before she 
goes to bed.” 

“Well, that’s awfally jolly. I say, Dare, 
hadn't we better be off?’ 

The young barrister looks at his watch, and 
is horrified to see how the time has ran away. 

‘* By Jove! yes,” he ories. 

‘* Where are you bound for, old boy?” 

** Toe theatre, to see ‘ Miss Decima.’" 

Dare laughs. 





* For the hundredth time ?'’ he says, slyly. 


a 
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** No, mot quite. Look here, I'll walk with 
you t© yur chambers."’ 

“ Albright, come on then.” 

They rise from the table, and a¢ the, aame 
instant a dark-faced man, who had been 
drinking coffee on the other side of the parti- 
tion, jumps up down the café 
before them, 

The two young men, coming out immedi- 
ately after him, walk briskly away down the 
Strand, and he, watching them covertly, 
drops to the rear, and slouches along close 
behind them. 

Reaching Dare’s chambers they come to & 
standatill, the man slinking into the of 
a doorway, and listening to their parting 
words, 

‘You'll be up at the Terrace soon?” says 


Dare. 

‘*Oh, yes. By-the-by, how's my godson?”’ 

‘‘ Flourishing finely. Everyone seema to 
thiok him a jolly little chap. Even Ceoil, who 
ad a rule detests babies, adores him.’’ 

‘‘Hamph!” growls grey eyes, ‘ wieh Iyrere 
the boy.” 

“Oh, no, you don't, Rainoliffe,” retozte His 
friend, briskly. ‘‘ You wouldn't change piases 
with anyone,” 

‘' By Jove, I would! If I were a. pooranan 
I believe she'd adore me; ae it is, she treajs 
me shamefolly, just beeause I am the unlucky 
possessor of ten shonsand a- year.” 

Dare laughs unfeelingly ac he shakes hands 
with the injured young man. 

“Go to,” he cries, “in time yon'll con- 
quer.” 

‘* Don't think so,” mutters Raincliffe. 

Dare etands and watches him with kindly 
eyes as he strides away. 

“Cecil's too hard,” he murmurs, as he 
reaches hie rooma, and turns up the gaa, 
‘* Never mind, I must get Nora to 
her into treating him more kindly." 

Drawing hie chair up to a great table 
littered with papers, he sets to work in 
earnest; first, however,-removing the etopper 
fromthe mouth of'his-telophone, and pushing 
table and chair close:to-it, 

Biephen Dare, though only thirty, is well 
known a3 a rising young barrister, Some 
little time ago he had mazried a Miss Power, 
@ beautiful girl who bad been his father's 
ward and edugated withchis two sisters. 

A year after the marriage old Dare died 
suddenly, and Stephen and his sisters were 
left orphans, for Mes. Dare had died when 
Kitty was born. 

The girls, although very comfortably pro- 
vided for, were yet very forlorn, and Stephen's 
sweet young wife, guessing this, had insisted 
that they sbould come and live at the 
Terrace, 

The girls were in raptures at the seheme, 
for they worshipped Nora, and considered 
living with her as the best thing to be desired, 
And a happy family they were, needing: only 
one thing—as Ceoil slyly remarked—to make 
them perfeetly contant. 

In time, too, that need was supplied. Nora 
became the proud possessor of a lovely boy, 
who, of course, rnled the house, and before 
whom everyone fell down.and worshipped, 

Haugh Rainolifie—Dare’s companion at.the 
oafé—is an old sokool.friend of the. baxrister's. 
He anda younger brother-had bean left some 
years before quite. alone in the world. 

ad sucoeaded to a large fortune at 
his father’s death, and, leaving the boy Hany- 
phrey as. college, he had started off on & tour 
ronnd the world. 

His absence had been a long one, bat.at last 
he had ceased his wanderings, and, inatalling 
himself in his great, London house, had made 
up his mind to cestie down and look after 
Humphrey, now a medical student, 

* The lad wantg 9 oo jon,”’ he desided. 
‘'T shall stay at home with him now,” which 


announcement had greatly amused Master 
Hampbhrey and hia especial cham, Kitty Dare. 

“The dear old boy is really thinking of |. 
Ceol,” the Iad tells Kitty, confidentially. 


| “She wansaifooking after far more than his 


geod little baother,” 

And Kitty, a delicate slender girl of sixteen, 
noda sagagioualy, for she quite. sgrees. with, 
him in this matter, 


* * 


Stephen Dare workaaway with a will that 
evening, eager t0 be well prepared when the 
business of the day begins. Labouring man- 
fully, he has finished all by four o'olook, and 
throws himself back in his chair for an hour’s 
sal ter asta using = reat he will be 
g or not the day. 

In five minates he is soundly— 
sleeping and dmeaming of Nora’and the . 
All at once into the sweet dream comes 
feint-soundof a whistle—the télephone signal 
—and so vivid is the impression that it 


awakens him. 
Hle-etartsto his feet to see that the clock 


= rae to half-past five, and that 
cmeathy ont. 

“Been over an hour,” he murmurs. 
- g dream thatwae! The tele- 
~phone:mustihave got on my mind.” 

w.. aes Seon, l. lifting }. 
mechanioally ear, even a8 
le. dees so there:comes another faint 


after all. Noraiisawake and warte:to talk to. 
me, 


Bellifts the ttbeegain, butas he Mstens the 
colour leaves hisiface, and an awful expression, 
of horror creeps into his eyes. Two words 
come to-bim. ‘Help! help 
ecream, and afierthat all fe silent. 

‘“« My Heaven!” shouts the frenzied man, 
‘‘whaet dreadfal thing ig happening? My 
darling, I am coming!” 


ing,and down the first flight of atairs. Reash- 
ing the second he commences #0 deacend:; but 
the shook, has been tco mach fer him, his head 
balameastails by me oon ne ie bp 

lis heavily down thelastfew staizs, 
and liemat the foot of them atill and lifeless, 
the inne of light thas eteala:in at the 
great ng window, resting coldly on his 
ghasthy face and helpless figure, At last he 
moves, opening his eyes andilooking around 
him curiously. 

“ am I hase?’ he wonders, lazily. “ Let 
me see,” meditatively, as with difficuley he 
rises to his feet. “Ah, I remember! I was 
in my rooms working and I went to sleep. 
atl eop-snsee Oaunga toa sieghesn, Bat 
awful cry came ¢ t One. 
why am I here?" he-pomders again; then 
suddenly remembered that itwas no dream. 
' Ah ! howl have wasted the precious time!” 
he ories, bitterly, staggering to the door, and 
opening it, 

‘He rushes ont and hails a hansem that, as 
luck would have it, is passing at that minute, 
The driver drawa up his conveyance very 
slowly beside the kerbstone, and casta a very 
dubious look at the distracted barrister. 

‘*Qh, hurry, man!'’ exclaims Dare; in such 
wild accents that he attracts the attention of 
two , Who hasten up. and turn their 
lanterns fall upon the haggard faceand rough- 
ened hair of the frantic men. 

‘«Drank,” remarka one of the intelligent 
officers, 

**So I thoré,” responds cabby, eagerly. 

“ Come, young man, goes on the policeman, 
laying his hand on Dares arm, ‘+ you've goto 
follow us quietly,” 

Dare shakes off the hand savagely. 

‘' I'm not drunk,” he ozies, fiergeby. 
had a bad fall.” 

The men look seated: and Dare, divining: 
their unbelief, continues his tale colleesediy 
and quietly. . 

**T ama barrister, and have been working 
all night in my chambers here. I hailed this 
haneora because I sam in a hurry to reach my 
own home in Northbourne.terrace, where Iam 
ay afraid something awfal hae hap- 

ne ” 


"I've 


aays one.of the officers. 


}and though they 
put no further obstacle in his way. 


‘“Ahl” he mutéerr, smiling, “‘mo dream }have my 
will be: 


-‘Anens it-in the look. 
he door yiclds, anf they, atand inside the 


!" Then a faint} hall 


He rushes from the reem, across the Jand- | 


— he takes a hasty stap towagis the 

Lom. 

‘ We-can’t let you go till you explain; sir,” 

) ‘* What d’you mean 

by “something awful’?"’ 

In a few hurried words Dare tells them all, 
still look » they 


be gan aphe-sustene take tha bana 40 
2 ag s & 
any case you shall be liberally rewarded.” 
‘*You can go, Baxter," says the senior 
officer. “If there ia anything wrong, mind 
and report at once.” 

Dare-shudders,at the ominous words, but is 
silent, for he is longing to be off. They rattle 
away westward, Dare lying back in his place 
and staring straight before him, his mind 
filled with a. mazs.of doubts and fears. They 
are not long:on the road, for the driver whips 
up hia jade steed and soon turns into the 
quieé well-to-do.street in which Dare’s house 
is 


ry 
As the hansom pulls up, the young man 
springs out and glances up quickly at his 
ae All is as usual, blinds drawn close, 
door tightly shut. Handing the driver a 
liberal fee, he bids him wait a few minutes. : 
latohkey. t, the door 
looked and I aball have to zing them 
Se eee cade tan eae 
ut 8 y ’ gs 
ne There is no resistance, 


ee Hark, +1 ories the officer, ‘' there's some: 
one Sa 

Dare listens and gives.a.nélieved laugh, 
"Dis my wife's orbit ‘be czolaims, and 


rashes 
“ It's.a.zeg’larsell! ” mutters-the policeman, 


scorntally after the flying figure. 
a Howsomever, ‘ll pay well for my 
» | trouble,” 


Hardly has he arvived:st-this decision when 


amawtal groan falls upon:his ear, him 
af.once that a tragedy is. mear.ai Be 
rushes upstairs straight into Mrs, Dazels little 
a < behold @ sight that confuses his 
cool head. 


Dare stands staring at his-young wife, wlio 
is walking up and dower the room, carrying 
her baby boy i -cmeine over him a low 
<7 InHaby. She is ——e c = 

ue dreasing, gown ; ig en 
‘streams: behind her; in her lovely eyes there 


Lig-m wild, fixed stare. On the floor lies the 


Hbody of a woman—the baby's devoted nurée. 

The officer, going over to her, finds that she 
is quite dead. Drawers and dressing-cases 
are scattered around her, overtur and 
empty. Is has been a deed of violence and 
robbery, and the vile murderer has evidently 
esoaped. Ag he rises from beside the 
nurse, Baxter sees the girl glide to her grief- 
stricken hasband, and hold out the little quiet 
baby form to him, 

“Bee!” she ories, with a vacant smile 
rm A baby ! Btephen’s baby! dead, quite 


‘‘Oh, no, darling!” says the young man, 
throwing his arms round her and his ’ 
‘not dead, sarely! Look, aweet one! Here 


again, ; 

* Yes, he is dead ; that man,” with a fear- 
fal shudder, “ teok him.from me, and twisted 
. eanttepshiot seand bis pressy, acts neck. 

ee ” 

She totters as she holds out. the baby, 
and Dare, catobing the obild in, hiv ari, 
sess) that her wild words are trug, seed that 
the sweet. baby face is- drawn and livid, the 
little limbs. saiff and cold. And the poor 
young mother jooka on .emilingly, for the 
terrible events of the night have shatsered 
her mind in a vwery-tregio manner, Siephen, 
omen ap ta himself, tures ina very. frenzy t0 

8 companion. 
‘' Bring help.” he. shonta, ‘the dastardly 








His voice trembles as Le utters those last 


villain must be tracked and secured! ” 





ai se 


33° co agear paeea ne 
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a Bball 9 mina Tele Ms rt he nek 
a yOu Jets, sir ?'’ , 
casting & look.at the silent figure on the ficor. 

“No! no!” impatiently, “go at onoe. , 
And look you, drive.to this address, and beg 
Mr. Rainoliffe to come to ma qu ~ ] 

In & minute the man is gone, Mt Sap 
poor young husbend to watch over his d * 
who has slipped down.on to the floar, and is 
once more einging a cradle.zong over.the dead 
baby in her lap. 

he,next few 
to.Dare. Hngh Rainoliffe comes fo bim at 
once, and staying at the house, gives himself 
up entirely fo hia friend's sexvice. After that 
awful night Nora.bas-rela into an almost | 
umconscions state, and is ly oblivious to | 
all that is.going on around her. 

The girls, terribly shocked aud upsst, are at 
home once more, watching over their brother q 
with wistfal. tenderness. And. all this time 
the poliee can fiad no clue to-the murderer's | 
whereaboutse—he.seems to have miraculously 
disappeared, carrying with him a large sam 
of money, and all Noxa’s beantiful jewels. 
The old cook, who was found to be absent 
from the house at. the time of the murder, 
returns next day, and is nearly hearibroken 
when ehe beara the.terrible news. 

“Why did I ever leavethe missus!” she 
= cnt. “You ace a ~thaf ee 
elegram -come, callipg me to my -sister's 
dying bed, the dear young, lady insisted on me 
going at.once |” 

So the time goes on, and still the atime 
remains a mystery which no. one can aolve, 


ll al 


When Nora her eyes egain, the vacant 
expression still seigns in them, ‘her mind 
seema completely undinged. 


‘Will she never. be better, dantor?’’ cries 
Biephen, in despairing accents, and the 
doctor looks-very grave. 

‘Some great shook might do it,” be gays, 
slowly, “ hut there ia listis hope, I am sorry 
to say. Give up.thia horrible house.and take 
her and your aistera abroad; the change may 
poe 1 her, and it will certainly. do ‘you all 
g Rad 

Btepben, eager to follow the kind old man’s 
advice, gives up his house at once. .Hogh 
Rainoliffe is a very valuable aasistant to him 
in. all these final arrangements, —mAanaging 
ev for the'comtort of the travellers, 
and,in the end sees them off by one of the 
Mediterranean boats. 

“Ta a, year’s time we shall be-back, old 
fellow,” saya Stephen, as he stands with 
Nora's listle cold hand clagped olosely.in bia. 

“ All right!” ories Hogb, feeling somewhat 
choky. ‘'1'Jl have abouse prepared for you, 
and be only too glad to welcome you 0 it.” 

Stephen smiles wearily, shen tnrns to.guide 
Nora's lagging footsteps down the cabin 
stairs. Hogh glances at the two girls, who 
are gazing hopelessly after the young couple. 
Kitty shading her dim eyes with her hand, 
Cecil with a very troubled expreasion on her 
bright, brunette face. 

“Good-bye,” says Hugh, huskily, as the 
signal ‘All ashore!” ia given. ‘‘ Cheer 
them up as much as you oan, girls.” 

“Yes, yes.!” pays Caail, holding ont her 
hand, “.we will do our best, Hugh.’ 

‘May I come and see you saon?” he aske, 
wy 
‘“* Tf you like,” she says, graciously. “ You 
have been very good to us, dear!” 

That last kind word proves ico much for 
Hogh’s composure. Stooping, he presses bis 
lips 40 hers, then drops dawn into the.tender, 
ae OL Enpli 1 epape Ceoil, flashing hotly. 

“We ly "” : > fla x 

“You shoulon't bave called him, —_ if 
you didn't want him to kiss.you,” remarks 
Kitty, wisely, smilingfaintly, as she looks at 
her pister’s Bloshing > 


OHAPTER Il. 
Tr is Christmas time, and ihe Dares ara 


pie 
B gte.as a favered dream 


.afids‘in low tones, ‘ Poor Stephen frightens 


‘“—who sre these people who dine bere to- 


Road. Thechange had donathem alla world of 
good, bringing back a tinge of colour to poor 
Nora's ethereal face, and a quieter expression 
to the aweet blue eyes. Stephen is glad to get 
his darling back to = home of their own once 
more ;/he had a Ddeautifal enite of rooms 
Dyepared tor her,.and he comforts himeelt 
with the thought that there he oan keep her 
well away from the world’s curious g¢z:2, 
Brill Jeg ato be amongst them as much as 


possible. 

© Cheerful soniety and merry faces are the 
beat tonios for her,” says the old costor. 
‘Give her plenty of ’em,’ 

The girls are looking .almost bright again, 
for time bas lesgened their sorrow a little, 
-and Stephen is glad to see the happy light 
come back to their eyes, and the merry tone 
axeep into the girlish voices once again. 

Ode evening, & night.or &wo before Ohrist- 
mas, Kitty Dare comes slowly into the 
loxoricusly furnished drawing-room and, 
walking over to the fireplace, throws herself 
into a low chair and gszss pensively into the 
leaping flames. It has been one cf poor 
Nora's worst days, and the girls have found it 
very hard to soothe the sfflicted young 
creature. Bat as the day dies she grows 
qnieter, the weary eyes close, and the girls, 
watching her, grow leas anxious. 

“Go down to tea,.child,” whispers Cecil to 
Kitty. “I will come. presently. Go, dear, 
you are locking, pale.” 

So Kitty orseps down.to the cheery draw- 
lag.room, tnd indulges in a dreamy reverie 
while-awaiting Cecil’s advent. Preeently her 
meditative mood is put to flight by s ring at 
the door be!l—a ring that neuidentiy ening 
to her, for ehe sits erect. and looks with 
brightening eyes. towards.the door. 

“Any admittance?" asks ‘Hnogh Rain- 
cliffs, a minute later. 

“Of course!" Kitty cries gladly. ‘Ab, 
Humphrey!" as the yonnger brother—a 
merry-faced, slighter edition of Hugh— 
#ppears; ‘you too! Mercy, boy! how red 
your nose is!” 

Hamphbrey. at this frank 
eye a endeavours to cat 
offending feature, 

** You’re envious, child!" he cries, after a 
‘short inspection—" it ign’s ons.atom red ; I’ve 
seen youre far worse, Miss Dare." 


eech shuéa one 
sight of the 


never red. And .see here!" she adds 
hurriedly, ‘I’m not Miss Dare.” 
“Eb, what? married ?'’ cries the lad, 


- tragically, flying at her, and palling her round 


in front of him. 
** Dont-be idiotic !’’ snaps out Kitty with a 
frown, ‘Am L.likely to marry.?”’ 


boy, wickedly. ‘ But tell us what you mean?” 


_giving her a little shake. 
“T mean that a week. on after you 
went away, Hugh—Unole Pomeroy died and 


Jeft all his money to Stephen, only stipulating 
that he shonld take the-name of Pomeroy. 
Stephen sgreed to the condition, and has 
decided that, to avoid confasion,,we tco shall 
be called by the new name.”’ 

“ I¢'s splendid news!" says Hagh, heartily. 
‘Stephen will .now.be able to devote himacit 
cro fl to poor Nora. How is she to-day, 

tity 


“ Not so well,” gravely. ‘ Cacil is. with her 
now, but she is coming down soon.” 

‘©You see we never -mansged to fiad shat 
maid of Nora’s,” says Hugh abruptly, after 
& pause. “She might have been able to clear 
up the mystery.” 


“* That's.a- fib,’ retorts Kisty, “ my nose is; 


“ Youll be. mad if you don’t,” retorts the | 


| slowly. “A brother and efster, He ie some. 
thing in the City. Three daya ago Stephen 
was nearly ran aver in Piccadilly—this 
gentleman was pasving, and, seeing bia peril, 
— him baok at the risk of bis own Jife. 

tephen felt very gratefol, and he has made 
Cecil call on the sister and ack them to 
ainner.” 

‘*Well?” says Hugh, quietly, “ You don’t 
look pleased,” 

Kitay flashes up. 

‘*Oecil went,” she says, dubiously, “and 
saw the sister.” 

‘* And was not charmed ?”’ 

“No; she eaya there is something false 
about her.” 

“Cecil's too fastidious,’ breaks in 
Humphrey, bluntly, ‘I say, Kitty, she don’t 
seem to be coming ; shall w2 have tea?” 

‘Certainly not!” exclaims his brother, 
‘She'll be here in a minute.” 

“What a greedy creature you are, 
Humphrey !" remarks Kissy, severely. 

‘Am I?" langhs the lad. ‘I wonder how 
many of those cakes you ate before we 
came.” 

‘Not one!” imdignanily. ‘Are you ever 
anything but hungry?” 

**Never!” he replies, coolly. ‘I work so 
hard, you know, Why, I’ve been at.a lovely 
post. mortem all this morning.” 

Kitty gives a little disgusted shriek. 

“Don’t, you wretch!’ she commands, 
“‘Hogh! give bim some tea,” 

‘‘ When Cecil comes,” replies the young 
man, coally. 

At that Kitty veers round. 

‘‘How can you be so hard?” she ories. 
‘' The poor boy is starving!” ; wm 

“Yes, starving!’ groans Hampbrey in 
hollow accents. ‘‘He will kill me, Kitty! 
And see what he is guarding for Cecil !—the 
first brew of tea, and her favourite cakes!” 

Kitty laughs soornfully. 

‘He wouldn’t.be quite so kind if he know 
of her last freak.” 

‘* What's that ?"’ asks Hagh, Jazily. 

‘‘ Bhe never intends to marry.” 

‘That's old news!” he says, disdginfally, 
with a shrug of his.broad shoulders. 

“Ob, wait! Toat's not all,’ hastily. 
‘€You know Doris’ Morell?"—He neds.— 
‘She's Ceoil’s greatest friend. Lately she 
; has become .a hospital nurse,-and Ceoil bas 
' taken up the idea, too; goes -to the Ohildren’s 
| Hospital nearly every morning to help, and 
' vows she'll follow Doris’s example,” 

“The deuce she will!” ejaculated the 
! young man, looking .so dismayed that his 





| $ormentor feels qnite,.touched. 


“Ob, what langnage!” cries a sweet, 
defiant voice behind them, and Cecil comes 
in, looking very pretty in her maize ailk 
evening gown. ‘I%’s no uge looking so Berce, 
Hugh," she goes on calmly; ‘I shall do just 
what I please.’’ 

‘You muat not!” cries Hugh, impetnoualy, 
standing tall and straight before his idol. 
** You are not snited for the life.” 

Before she can retorts, Humphrey laughs 
and joing in. : 

‘‘There are two or three good-looking 
fellows amongst'the doctors at that hospital,’ 
he says, reflectively, as he takes his tea from 
Kitty. ‘Seen ’em, Cecil?” 

The girl, resenting Hogh’s imperious aiti- 
tude, answers very sweetly,— 

‘'Ob, yes! they are very nice! Dr, Vana 
especially.” 

‘' Psbaw!” exclaims Hagh, angrily, “Ty 
shall appeal to Stephen-to prevent you.’ 





says Kitty slowly, then shivers 
slightly. ‘I can’t bear to talk of if,” she 


me sometimes with hia thirst for revenge.” 
“ I¢ will come in time,” ssya Humphrey in 
grave tones. ‘“ Let's change the subject, dear 


night?” 
nstead of smiling as he had expected, 





back in London, settled in a cosy, luxurious 
houre in a stately terrace off the B 


ayswater 


Kitty looks even more 


“Dol” she retorts, passionately, “f 
wonder when you'll learn not to meddle in 
my affairs, Mr. Rainoliffe.” 

‘' Never !’’ he-says, doggedly, and after that 
there is a silence—that Kitty breaks presently 
by asking afser Nora, 

*' Bhe is asleep,” says Cacil, softly. 

‘* Ah, here comes Stephen!” suddenly ories 
Hogh, springing up with a sigh of relief, and 
going to meet his grave faced friend. ‘' Listen 
to this, old chap!” he cries, impetucusly, and, 





“ They livef'n Inverness Terrace,” she says 


a 
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to C-oil’s great annoyance, speaks at once of 
her scheme, 

Dare—or Pomeroy, ss we must now call 
him—goes over to the girl and takes her hand 
in his. 

‘Is your heart quite set on it, dear?” he 
asks, gently. 

‘: Yes, Stephen,” she says, softly but firmly. 

Her brother looks a little troubled, yet he 
answers very gently,— 

‘* We will talk it over some other time,’’ he 
Says. quietly, ‘How is Nors, dear child?” 

*‘Sne has been very restless, bat she ia 
sleeping now.” 

“Ah, then I must not rouse her. I'll go 
and bave s amoke before I dress. Kitty, my 
child! if you don’t mind, you won't be ready 
when our guests arrive,"’ 





‘** You had a narrow escape, old man,” puts 
in Hogh, ronsing himself. 


“Yes, I am deeply in thia Mr. Waring’s | 
debt," says Ssephen dreamily. ‘ Did the | 


girls tell you of the money?”’ 

‘' Yee, indeed! I congratulate you.” 

*' Aye, I shall have time and means now to 
track that monster down!" saya Stephen, a | 
fierce light in hie dark eyes. ‘Come, Kitty, 
you'll never go it I don't take you.” 

Toe girl, langhing, moves away with him, | 
and Hamphrey, unwilling to play the part of 
daisy picker, hurries after them. 

‘T'd like a smoke too,” he murmurs hastily, 
and follows them out, thus leaving Hagh and 
Cecil alone 

The young man stands by the fire, look- 
ing gloomily down into it. Oeoil, fartively sar- | 
veying bim from the shelter of her fan, loses | 
patience at last and breaks the silence, anxious 
to hear what he will say. | 

‘ How entertaining you are!" she cries, 
petulantly. Starting at the sound of her voice, | 
- turns his eyes on her sweet provoking 

‘a0, 

‘Ts your decision final?" he asks, stiffly. 

*' I thiok so,'’ comes the slow answer. 

“You are a heartless flirt!’’ he ories, 
striding over to her and seizing her hand. 
** Ah, how oan I love youso !”' 

He flings her hand away after these terrible 
words, and going back to the mantelshelf, 
leans hie forehead upon is. Presently a soft 
hand is laid on hia arm, while a meek voice 
murmare,— 

* I—I am no worse than you. I—TI heard 
that you flirted diegracefally at the Brereton's 
dance with that Mies Travelyan.” 

He raises his head, and looks at “her in 
amazement, 

‘*Woat! that big girl with the red hair?” 
he cries. ‘ She's a fright !"’ with deep scorn, 
and staring oalmly at his lady.love. “I—I 
bélieve you were jealous!” rapsurously, 

*'No, no!” falsers the girl, retreating as he 
advances, 

‘*Coma, confess!” he commands, slipping 
an arm round her waist. 

‘* Well, I was,” ahe answers, with an ador- 
&ble glance, 

*Darliog!” be murmurs, and is stooping 
t© kies her when a footman, opening the door 
suddenly, announces— 

“ Mise and Mr, Waring!” and, followed by 
Stepben and the younger ones, the giests enter 
the room and advance to mees their blushing 
hostess. 

Io her confasion she greets them with great 
warmth, while Hagh stands bravely beside 
her, glaring severely at Hamphrey and Kitty, 
who are looking dietinotly amused. 

Hag), io his turn, is introduced to the new 
COmere, and sees shat the gentleman ia of 
medium height, with flerce black eyes, form- 
a & startling contrast to his intensely pallid 
skin. 

For the rest he is well dressed and pros- 
rece and talks easily and lightly to 
all. 

Hie siater—, tal’, showy-looking girl—has 
her brother's piercing eyes and ducky hair; 
but the pallor of her skin is softened by a very 
Pretty tinge of colour ia her cheeks, 

She talks a great deal—rather in the gush. 





ing style—and is a startling contrast to her 
dignified young hostess. 

‘‘Nora is awake,’ whispers Stephen to 
Cecil as dinner is announced, aud he prepares 
to lead the way with Miss Waring, ‘‘sbe will 
be in the drawing-room after dinner.” 

Cecil nods, and turns to listen, a little die- 
dainfally, to Mr. Waring’s rather florid com- 
pliments, 

Dinner, that evening, ic a wearisome affair 
to ber. She is delighted when at lact she can 
make her escape, and, followed by the other 
girls, retire to the drawing-room. 

Taat pretty room looks very bright and at- 
tractive ag they enter it. 

Cecil, with a little glad ory, steps forward 
and kaeele down by a lovely golden-baired girl 
who is sitting by the fire gazing listlessly 
before her. 

‘“My sister-in-law, Mre. Pomeroy, Misa 
Waring !"’ says Ccoil atiffi’, catching sight of 
her guest's amazed face, 

Nora never looka up, and Kitty, seeing 
Mies Waring’s astonishmen’, drawa her aside, 
and harriedly explaiag matters. 

“I—I didn't know there was a Mrs. 
Pomeroy,” stammers the guest. ‘‘How 
awfally ill she looks.” 

Kraty looks distressed. 

‘That white gown makes her look pale.” 
she says, horriedly, ‘Ah, there are she 
gentlemen coming! Sze! she heare Mr. 
Rsinoliffe’s voice |! she is very fond of him ” 

Glansing up curionaly, Misa Waring sees 
that the poor invalid has risen from her seat, 
and, with a happy emile, ia hastening across 
the room as the door opens and the gentle- 


Hagh, who is first, greets poor Norawith a 
very tender smile. 

‘* Well, my sweet one!” he says, smoothing 
her bright hair with a gentle hand, ‘‘are you 
glad to see Hagh again?” 

“Oh, yes, dear!" she says, with a faint, 
sweet laugh. ‘I want you to tell me some- 
thing that I can’t remember,” pressing her 
forehead confasedly, and looking imploringly 
at him. 

‘‘ Have you asked Siephen?” says Hugh, 
drawing her down on to a low couch, 

She sighs heavily. 

‘Hash! no,” she says, mysteriously. 
‘* Did you not know? Poor fellow ! he cannot 
help me, he has no memory.” 

Bince her illness her mind has been 
possessed by that one idea—the belief that 
her husband's intellect is shattered. Those 
around only emile at her cautious words, and 
Stephen falla on his knees beside her, and 
strokes her thin, white hand. 

‘*Where ia my brother, Mr. Pomeroy?" 
asks Jalia Waring, looking down on the little 
group round Nora, with a slight frown, for 
she has been disappointed to-night, and feels 
almost ill-tempered. Stephen does not hear 
the question, and biting her fall lip she turns 
with a polite smile to Hamphrey Rainoliffe, 
who volanteers the information that a note 
had come for Mr. Waring, and he had gone to 
the library to anawer it. 

‘A note!” esohoes the girl, growing for an 
instant deadly pale, then suddenly recovering, 
and leughing affectedly, ‘My brother is a 
terribly basy man, Mr. Hamphrey. Ab, 
here he comes at last!"’ As she speake, 
Waring enters, and coming to them first, 
pauses for a moment. 

‘I've sent my answer,” he says, gaily. 
‘The note I received, Jalia, contained the 
good news that business was never better.” 

He lays a slight stresa on the last words, 
and Miss Waring, listening eagerly, looks up 
with a relieved face. 

“T'm glad of that,” says Hamphrey, 
politely, “business must be an awfal 
noisance! Bat come and speak to Mrs. 
Pomeroy, she'll be leaving us soon.” 

He springs up, and, linking his arm in the 
elder man’s, tarna him straight round. 

“* With pleasure,” says Waring, politely. 

He has heard briefly from Hagh Rainoliffe 
of the young wife's invalid condition, and is 


rather curious to see her; but as his eyes fall 
on Nora’s smiling, unconscious face, an awfal 
change comes over hie own, his eyes seem 
starting from his head, and a dall tinge steals 
into hia pallid cheeks. 

“John, are you ill?” ories his sister, 
sharply, noting the alarm on every face. 

Nora alone seems unconcerned, § 5 stares 
straight at the man’s livid face, and nods at 
him with a happy amile, 

Hie sister's shrill voice seems to startle him 
into self-poseession, the blae tinge leaves his 
face, and with a mighty eff rt he speaks. 

** Forgive me for frightening you, my dear 
Misa Pomeroy,” he murmurs, drawing out a 
fine white handkerchief, and hastily wiping 
the beads of perspiration from his forehead. 
“Is ie my stopid heart; the doctor has 
warned me to take care of myself." 

“Indeed, I am very sorry,” murmars 
Cecil. 

* Ah. yes!” sigha his sister, to sympathis- 
ing Kitty. ‘‘Jonn is so reckless. He ran to 
catch a train to-day, and this attack is the 
consequence.” 

She is glad to see that the girl believes her ; 
bus she flashes an uneasy puzzled look at her 
brother, as he stands talking easily and grace- 
tally to those around. 

“What's pat him ont?” she wonders a3, 
at Oeoil's invitation, she goes over to the 
piano. ‘' Tnere's some mystery connected 
with that insipid looking golden haired girl.” 

As she strikes a few firm chords Nora rises, 
and taking Occil's hand moves towards the 
door. 

**Good-night,” she says, pensively, with a 
wandering glance round. ‘'Huzh, will you 
take me and Ceoil upstairs?” 

He hastene after them, and the trio slip out 
of the room and wend their way slowly op 
the wide, shallow stairs, 

At the entrance to the invalid’s suite of 
rooms her attendant, a pleasant. faced, bright- 
eyed woman, stands waiting. and to her Nora 
goes willingly with the air of a tired child, 

‘My lamb!" the woman murmurs, “ how 
weary she looks!" 

‘Good night,” cries the girl, ont, her 
great wistfal bine eyes on Cecil and Hugh. 
‘Ah! how happy you look, Kissme, Huagh.”’ 
Then, as he does so, her thoughts take another 
tarn, ‘Kies Cecil,” she pleads, and watches 
pensively as, without the slightest hesitation, 
he complies with her request, ‘Oh, that’s 
right!" says Nora, gleefally, waving them 
away. ‘Pray for me, Hugh; pray that I may 
remember |" 

Her hand goes to her forehead, a troubled 
look fille the sweet eyes; with a heavy sigh 
she takes her nurse's hand and disappears 
into her room. 

‘Poor litsle soul!” says Hagh, as they 
retrace their steps, ‘‘ how fragile ehe looks! 
‘Pray that I may remember,’ she said. I 
thiok rather that we should pray that she 
may always forget” 

“It she could remember, her reason might 
be restored,” says Cecil, musingly. 

“ Bat thereisa chance that the shook might 
kill her,’’ retorta Hagh, quickly. 

* Nonsense!" ories the girl, bravely, throw- 
ing off the gloom that is stealing over her 
bright spirit, “away with your croaking!”’ 
Bhe rons lightly downstairs, pausing in the 
hall to throw a saucy glanve towards him 
“Why did you kiss me, sir?” she asks, 
severely, 

‘*Nora told me to do so," he answers, 
meekly. 

‘*And to please her you made the effort, 
eh?” she queries, coquettishly, 

‘Oh, I didn’s mind,” he says, kindly. ‘I 
rather liked it,"’ 

‘t More than I did!" she cries, with a faint 
grimace ; then seeing a fell purpose in his eye, 
ahe flies across the hall and into the drawing- 
room, Hagh following her closely. 

Mise Waring, who possesses a powerfal 
though harsh soprano voice, is jast conclad- 
ing a florid French changon as the young 





couple enter the room, She sees them at once, 
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and, jumping up, gushingly implores Miss 
Pomeroy to take her — at the piano. 

Cecil, glancing quickly round the room, 
casts & reproachfal look at ara | and Ham. 
phrey, who, during the young lady’s perform. 
ance, have been lounging on a distant sofa 
Stephen has been politely turning the leaves 
for the fair songstress, while Mr. Waring is 
lounging by the fire, gazing meditatively at 
the glowing coals. 

“I'm ashamed of those two,” whispers 
Cecil to Hagh, with a wrathfal glance at 
Kitty. ‘Yes, Miss Waring,” she goes on 
sweetly, ‘I will sing with pleasure, if you 
really wish it,” 

She passes over to the piano, casting an 
amased look at Hagh, who has been promptly 
captured by Miss Jalia. Cecil gives them 
“ Tae Olang of the Wooden Shoon,” and so 
sweet and pathetic is her young fresh voice 
that tearg start anbidden into Miss Waring’s 
hard eyes, and, as the song comes to an end, 
she looks up eagerly and begs for jast one 
more before they go. 

Cecil, touched by the tears in the piercing 
eyes, graciously complies, giving them 


“ Léonore,” & quaint, melodious song, that is i of brandy 


received by all but Mr. Waring with flattering 
enthusiasm. 

“Rather too sentimental for me, Miss 
Pomeroy,” he says, bluntly, 

“ I'm sorry,” laughs the girl, rising from 
the piano. 

** Nay, my dear young lJady,” with heavy 

antry, “’twas beautifally sung. Now, 
Jalia, ’tis time we were off.” 

‘Don’t hurry,” cries Stephen, hospitably, 
though he is longing to be with Nora, “ ’tia 
early yet,” 

Bat his new friend is firm. 

“TI feel a little shaky yet,” he says, apolo- 
getically. 

So they take their departure, leaving the 
Pomeroys and the Rainciiffes gazing at each 
other somewhat doubtfully. 

‘A strange couple,” remarks Stephen, 
dreamily, 

“ Disagreeable, I think,” says Cecil, pausing 
at the door on her way up to Nora, 

‘‘He saved my life,” says her brother, 
gently, ‘Yes, I shall always be grateful to 
-~ that; but I shall never like the 


With this determined assertion Miss 
Pomeroy sails away. Hugh goes off with 
Stephen for a cigar and for a few minutes 
Kitty and Hamphrey are left alone. 

** Do you like them, Humphrey ? ” she asks, 
slowly, thrusting the bright brass poker into 
the glowing fire, 

_('No,” says the lad, bluntly, and then is 
silent. 

‘Why don't you like them?” demands 
Kitty, anxiously. 

“TI don't like her Because she’s vulgar. I 
don’t like him because he's a mystery,” 

‘*What do you mean? ” ories the girl, her 
eyes spar A 

‘Nothing. I'll just ask you one question— 


Why did he nearly have a fit when he first’ 


Baw Fagg 

“ You >” impatiently, “that was 
his heart.” _— “ 

“' Rabbish !” he ejaculates with more force 
than elegance. ‘'I heard him whisper, ‘ Good 
Heaven's ! that face! ’ just as his eyes fell on 
the poor dear, and then he went green” 

Kitty looks bewildered. 

“Tell me at once what you mean!” she 
Bays. crossly. 

“Not IL. Vil wait until I am sure.” 

** Oh, Hampbrey,” she cries, reproachfally, 

‘*T may know more in a few days, that’s all 
I can eay. There's Hagh calling; I’m off,” and 
he vanishes, leaving her a prey to curiosity, 
her mind disturbed by many a strange 
uncanny thought. 


* <a + * 
Mr. Waring and his sister traverse the short 


distance to their own home in utter silence. 
Mounting the steps the man gives three sharp 





knocks, and the door almost immediately 
opening, discloses a tall, very ugly, wrinkled 
old woman, who peeps cautiously out, holding 
& candle high above her head. Her repulsive 
appearanee seems to strike Waring un- 
comfortably. 

“Barely you have a more presentable 
servant for the daytime, Jalia?” he says, 
harshly, as he crosses the spacious hall and 
enters a handsomely-farnished dining-room. 

At the insulting wordathe old woman starts 
and flashes angrily, but the girl whispers 
hurriedly in her ear,— 

* Hash, Bessie, he's been dreadfally put out 
to-night. Bring some brandy and leave us 
alone.” 

“Well, for your sake, my handsome girl, 


, [ll keep quiet,” the crone mutters, and turning 

















away, fetches a decanter and glasses. 

‘The boys are ready when you are,” she 
says, significantly. - 

“Very well, I'll be down soon. All here, 
Bess?” says the man, hastily. 

‘Aye, and waiting,” 

She goes then, and Waring, with a heavy 
sigh, poars himself out a generous allowance 


‘* Have some?” he asks, shortly. 

* No,” courtly, ‘‘not yet.” 

He tosses the brandy off, then turns frown- 
ingly to the girl. 

“Well?” he says, sullenly. 

‘Why did you make such a fool of your- 
self?” she asks, meeting promptly his short 
query. 

He answers reaiily enough,— 

“That white-faced wife—I bad seen her 
before.” 

“ Where ? ’ curionely. 

“The night I made that big haul and sent 
two people ont of the world,’’ he says coolly, 


: for the brandy has banished hie timid fis. 


“No!” ories she, breathlessly. 

 Faot, indeed." 

** Bat she didn't know you.” 

“No, that’s my Juok. That night I wore a 
bit of crape over my eyes, and since then I’ve 
shaved cff my whiskers and beard. I felt 
rather staggered when first I saw her, bat 
when she stared at me in that unmeaning 
way, I knew I was safe." 

The girl was silent for a minute, then,— 

‘*Let’s throw up the game, Jack, and go 
abroad!" she cries aneasily, ‘‘ there's danger 
in your plan." 

“Dont be a coward,’ laughs the man, 
helping himeelf to more brandy. ‘“ Think of 
the money we're making my girl.” 

** Well, see here! cut the aqaaintance with 
the Pomeroys."’ 

* NotI!” he cries, a strange light in hia 
eyes. ‘I mean to marry the stately Cecil,” 
“Pshaw ! she’s in love with young Rain- 
oliffe 1!” 

He snaps hie fingers. 

‘*He shan’t stand in my way. And yon, 
I thcught, were after Pomeroy himself ? "' 

‘*He has a wife already,” she matters 
sullenly, 

‘*Who won't live another month. And 
even if she did, there's Rainoliffe! If I take 
Mias Cecil, he'll be free.” 

She shakes her head decidedly. ‘1 don’t 
like him. Will Arnold is worth a score of his 
sort."’ 

Waring frowns, annoyed by her contrari- 
ness. ‘See here!” he ories fiercely, seizing 
her arm, ‘“‘you’ve got to be civil to the 
Pomeroys,”’ 

She winoes in his oruel grip, bat gives in as 
she meets his threatening eyes. ‘' Let me go, 
Jack,"’ she cries feebly. “I'lldo what you 
want, only don’sa say I didn’t warn you.” 

Loosing her arm, he strides towards the 


door. ‘*Banish that gloomy expression 
please,” he calle back carelessly. “ ‘— give 
ill's 


us ® good supp«* when we come up. 
here, you know, and he’ll enliven you,” and 
witha loud, sneering laugh, he leaves the room, 
banging the door noisily after him, 


OHAPTER III. 


Curistmas has gone by, a very quietly kept 
Christmas in Stephen Pomeroy’s house, for 
Nora's precarious state of health precludes 
the possibility of much rejoicing, Still the 
girls have been very happy. Aided energeti- 
cally by the Rainoiiff:2 and also—to Huagh’a 
intense disgast—by one or two of the youn 
doctors from she hospital, they have decorate 
the drawing-room and hall with gleaming ever- 
greens—dressing the house in festive garb, 
and breaking in upon the stillness with their 
laughing, merry chatter. A hope has sprung 
up in the girls’ anxious hearts—Nora has 
seemed brighter and better lately, and 
Stephen, sitsing by her couch watching her 
intently, has noticed how eagerly her eyes 
follow hia sistera’ flitting figares, and how 
pleased she seems when the young men come 
up and exchange a few words with her. 

“If only the remembrance of that night 
could come back to her!’ muttera the good 
old doctor to Stephen, as he sita beside her 
and soans the sad, beantifal face, ‘I believe 
the shook would cure her.” 

Stephen shakes hia head gravely. ‘Or 
harm her, doctor.’’ 

** Nonsense!" retorts the old man qnickly, 
and turns to listen to Kitty, who has flown up 
to Cecil in a state of wild excitement. 
“News, Cecil, news!" the girl cries gaily, 
‘‘ they are going to give a dance! ”’ 

‘*Whom d'you mean?” gays Oevil, with 
equal excitement. 

“The boys! It is to be on Humphrey's 
birthday.” 

Olasping her pretty hands eostatically, Cecil 
turns to Hugh for conficmation of the news 

‘' Yes," he says, with a lingering smile, 
“it ia even go, I—I thought you would be 
pleased,”’ 

She ia silent, but the glad light shiaing in 
her sweet eyes seems to him more thanks 
than he deserves. Suddenly she glances 
nervously across at Nora. 

‘‘Wiil Stephen think us unfeeling?’’ she 
whispers wissfally. 

“No, dearest,” murmurs Hagh, bending his 
handsome head near to hers. ‘‘ Stephen knows 
about it, and ia glad. Come over and ask 
him,” he continues, seeing that she atill looks 
doubtfal. 

Cecil finds that he is right. Her brother 
enters eagerly into the discussion, and seems 
honestly glad that the girls, who have passed 
sach @ quiet twelve months, should at last 
have a chance of enjoying themselves. 

“Capital! capital!" cries the doctor. 
‘Excellent exercise; I approve of dancing. 
Humphrey don't look very pleased,'’ he adds, 
a ‘* Ain't you fond of dancing, my 
lad?” 

The boy, who has been sitting by Kitiy in 
an unusually silent mood, colours hotly, and 
mutters something quite unintelligible. 

‘‘He’s in the dolefal dumps!" cries Kitty, 
petulantly ; ‘he’s ag silent as the grave this 
evening.” / 

To which remark Hamphrey retorts io & 
savage whisper,— 

“ Perhaps you'd be silent if you'd as much 
on your mind a3 I have!" thereby redacing 
Kisty to a wild state of curiosity. “If you'll 
come for a walk,’ he mutters, repenting him 
of his gruff words, ‘I'll tell you all.” 

“ After a bit I will,” saya the girl, eagerly. 
‘:T must hear all about the dance.”’ 

“Hagh!” exclaims Cecil, suddenly, who 
has been pondering the subject, ‘‘ who is to 
play the hostess?” 

“Oh, by Jove!” he ories, ruefally, “ I 
forgot that! If you bad behaved decently, 
Cecil, I need never have had to worry 
about it,” he adds, in an aggrieved whispex. 
“I know!—Auntie Fotheringham!” says 
Osoil, entirely ignoring that last audacious 
speech. ‘' She'll be simply delighted.” 

“The very woman!” ejaculates the doctor, 
admiringly, rising to depart, ‘Stephen, !'d 
like a word with you,” 





The young man nods, 
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‘Will you coms, darling? '’ he says, bend- 
ing over Nora. 

Bbe langhs in a pleased way, and slips her 
band in his. 

“Then that question is settled?” remarks 
Hagh, gladly. “I ssy, Pomeroy! do you 
want us to ack the Waringe?” 

He does not speak cordially ; he hag- taken 
an intense dialike to Stephen’s new friend, 

erbapa beosuse he eo openly admires Miss 

‘omeroy. 

"Oh, nol” cries Cecil, to bis great. satia- 
taction, ‘don't ask them!" 

‘‘Why not, dear?’ demands ber brother, 
gravely. ‘' Waring was very good to me, and 
the sister must be rather lonely.” 

For the firat time almcst, Hamphrey 
breake in. 

“Oa, yes! ask ’em,” he says, hastily; 
ae ty not a bad sort of girl. Ask them, 

ugh,” 

'* Well, I will,” answers his brother, slowly. 
Trev, as the doctor walks away, followed by 
Stephen and Nora, “Now, Cecil, for the 
invites! Let os write them at once,” 

** By all mesng,” going over to her writing: 
table ; ‘‘ we should lese no time," 

“You won't want help from us,” or 
Harmphbrey, coolly, as Hugh draws a low ehair 
eloze to-Ceoil’s, * Come for a stroll, Kitty,” 
he goes on, smiling scornfully at their faint 
objections, aud deapatohing Kitty, promptly, 
for her outdoor things. “ I’ve a queer 
to tell you,” remarke Haomphrey in thrilling 
£ccents, as, a féw minutes Jater, they leave the 
bousa and turn into the busy thoroughfare ; 
and he looks so solemn as he pilote the girl 
across the orowded road, that she grows 
suddenly desperate and ventares on a queg- 
tinn, 

“What is it, Hamphréy?" she asks, 
deferentially. 

“Oan'e tell you here!" he growla ont. 


“Let's go into Harrison’s and have some | 


coffee.” 


Pushing open the door of a confectioner’s | 


shop, he leada the way in and orders coffee 
with a lordly sir, and Kitty, finding that he 





‘‘ Mo, because, poor girl, she remembers] ‘'Oh, dear!” cries the girl, petalantly, “il 
ssodenag OPanee Bt t. He wae terrified when] you me I woe‘ gia you basi” 
be first eawheragain, but she did not kebw| “And it I.don't?” exgerly. 
as he feels secure.” hes oy en ait ‘ 

‘« Bat tostay on here!” stammers Kitty, sm appily, an tender, 

oA aaaeont always does some odtish whisperéd word of tarewell, hé Ovoil’e. 
thing,” saya the lad, slowly. ‘ He has-fallen | band, and follows his brother from the reom. 
in love with Cesil. She is keeping bim here." 

Te wretch 1" ores the girl, horror-sirack. _—_ 

“Oh, Tt's not a bad thing,” returns 

CHAPTER IV. 


hitiseelf.”” 
“You will tell Stephen and Hugh,” she 
tuys, hastily. 
‘No, not yet. I have not enodgh to 


go nm." 

«Ba you will not ask them to your 
dance?" 

‘* Certainly,” coolly, “and they must con- 
tinut to come to the Tefrace. Don't you see 
that at any moment some chord in Nora’s 
tiind may ‘be totched ? A tangh, & word, may 
make her remetiber him?" 

Kitty looks very troubled ak she listens. 


‘Bum ty, shonghifelly. ‘* He ia quite off his 
eat, We Have only to wait Galil he 


as on’s know that it’s right,” she says, 
« Yes, itis,” eagerly. ‘' Ob, Kitty, promize 
me to keep the secret, at lenet for a few 


days.” 
tie pleading expression in the grey - is 
too much for her; she gives the required pre- 
mise, 


“You wee,” goes on Humphrey, ##umph. | 


atitly, “he would never saspett a boy of 
hunting him down.” 

“No, indeed. What a godd @etettive you 
would make, dear!" she says, admiringly, as 
they leave the shop and walk hnaetily 
ner Reber!” be cates mphatioally, then i 

e her!” , 6 at , then is 
tilent until they reach the houte, ‘I say” 
he bursts out then, ‘' I~ have aman helping 

** What, a detective ? "’ 

‘Yes, a very smart chap. I pay him to 


| keepan eye on Waring.” 


does not intend to gratify her curiosity, while | 


they wait for the light refreshment, leans back goes near Cecil,’ site enys, tragi 
“ 


in her cbair and takes a rapid survey of her 
surronndings. 

“Which do you admire most here, dear 
boy?" she aske, presently, with sweet 
eaccaem, ‘‘ the coffee, the cakes, or the pretty 
attendants?" 

She laughs aggravatingly as she speaks, but 
repents her sharp question as sie meets 
Hompbrey's severe glance. 

“If you are going to be nasty,” he says, 
ocolly, ‘we'll go back. Yes, although I was 
going to tell you something that will make 
your blood curdle.” 

‘Ob, Hamphbrey!'’ ories Kitty, faintly, 
es away from him, “don’t talk like 
thas,” 

“ Are asks the lad, 
apxionsly. 

* No! nol” 

Reacenred, Hamphrey sinks his voice ashe 
Jeans across the table. 

“I think I've found the man who tarned 
poor Nora's brain,’ 

Kitty drops her spoon with « little crash, 
and looks round apprehensively, 

‘* Go on,” she gaya, breathlessly, 

‘‘ You know on the night ofshe dinnerparty 
I thought there was something queer about 
that Waring?” 

‘* Yea, I remember,” she gasps. 

“ Well, I've followed and watched him ever 
since, and yesterday I saw him talking to 
that maid of Nora’s, who was sent away just 
before the murder took place,” 

‘* Well?” 

‘* The murderer mast have had an accor- 
plice, someone who knew of the money and 
jewels. Tae woman helped him,1’ll swear.” 

Kitty, pale and trembling, stares at the 
excited boy opposite to her. 

* Bat Nora does not recognise him,” she 
says, feebly. 


you afraid?” 





shivers as ehe rans up the steps. 
‘*T shell want to scream whenever taéman 


ragically. 

Please don’t, then, or you'li ram all. I 
suppose you'd like t0 make Stephen and Nora 
happy again 7" 

“Ob, yes,” she says, tenttally ; then, thtow- 
cff her het and fore, she enters the drawing. 
room sgain, feeling gailtily congcfons ‘of fie 
seorst-in her posséssion. 

‘* Have you had a nice walk, dear?” aeks 
Cecil as they enter, 

Sbe aHows an expression of glad relief to 
rest on her fair face as she speaks, and Haogh, 
with whom eke has had scveral warm 
atgumionts over the invites, catehes the look 
and grows terribly depressed. 

‘* I thought you were never coming back! "’ 
she continued, expressively; ‘‘ the time’ has 
dragged so—eh! Mr, Rainchffe?”’ 

‘“{t aa imdeed |” -he retorts, icity, Tho 
younger ones smile significantly at each 
other, bnt wisely keep their thoughts to +hem- 
selves. 

“Ts De. Vane invited?” aska Humphrey, 
innocently. 

‘“Ot course!” orfes Cecil, defiantly. 

“ Hew maay dances shall you give him?” 
asks Hagh, grimly, unable to avoid the ques- 
tion. 

‘'Oan’t-say,"’ responds the girl, yawning, 

‘You have promised me six, remember !"’ 
he says, hastily, and with a little fiexee 
frown. 

‘Have 1? how foolish! Kitty, child! you 
are looking very pale; are you tired?” 

Kitty flashes hotly, and hastily dieclaims 
any fesling of fatigue. 

“I gay, Hugh!” exclaims Hamphrey, 
ewger to draw Cecil's eyes away from her 
sister, ‘* we must be off.’ . 

Hagh nods absently ; then, goading himself 


Ir ts Vhe night of the Rainoliffes’ dande 
The heuge is brilifantly lit up; daintily- 
Gréesed gitls ard men fh faultness 
dress pars in quick succession into the hand- 
poreedgg Aven Pg pee hen imny | 
room. There, tothe souad of the vaning 
thetruments, programmes are filled and 
Pager rend dh, splay seem jtup dance, 

general Verdict is a favourable one, and 
Hugh and Ham as they stand, tall and 
handsome, ‘the Bhately Mrs. - 
ham, come in for many & sweet gmile an 
congratulation on the suocets of their efforts. 

“ How late the gitls are!” mutters Hugh, 
restlessly, to his brovher. 

“ And #he Warings,” says Hamphrey, his 
eyes fixed anxiotsly on the door. 

Hagh stares at him. 

On, Bother them!" he ories, impatiently, 
‘*I shouldn't fret if they didn’t put in an 

rance }" 

‘IT should,” mutters Hamper to whom 
their absehce méans mnooh. “I say,” he 
oties’s minute Inter, ‘look at Vane!” 

: be poms age a his ‘onthe 
ry ave taken, and sees a 

fair youd anes with a bashtal 

and an eye-glass, standing by the door, and 
scanning each new comer. 

Young donkey!” growls Hugh, * thinks 
he'll get the first waltz. By Jove! if he Bae 
sent Her any fiowers,and she brings them 
instead of mine, I'll throttle him!” 

“‘ Whas, in your own house, young man?” 
ortes Mrs. Fotheringham, in amiased socents. 

* Yes, madam,” grimly. 

“You are very foolish,” she retorts, with a 
low, merry laugh. “My bonny Cecil could 
not like him. Ah, here she comes-at last!” 

‘*Thank you,’’ says Hugh, gratefally, and 
moves forward with her to greet her nieces. 

‘* They’ve got Waring with them,’ whispere 
Humphrey, hurriefily. 

“Hamph!” ejaenlates Hogh, a feeling of 

lon creeping over him as be watches 
Cecil advancing, accompanied by the sallow- 
facel Mr. Waring, She is carrrying s 
flowers, and is looking very lovely in her soft, 
flowing gown of eau-de-Nil silk, with which 
harmonizes 80 well the small bouquet of glow- 
ing geranium she holds in her hand, Behind 
her comes Kitty gowned In pure whife—as 
becomes her seventeen gears. Sha is talking 
to Miss Wating, who iz clothed in a startling 
gown of olive green and pale bine judiciously 
combined and forming a notigeable tout 
ensemble, 
+ “I cannot say really, Dr. Vatie,”” Ceoil 
aays, in answer fo in imploring question from 
the young doctor. ‘‘Mr, Rainoliffe has my 
programme,” é.. 

Hagh ia delighted and beams on-hia bashfal 
rival.as he bands him the girl's me. 

* Oaly two, Dr. Vane,” kaya hastily. 

‘And 1?” puts in @ soft voice closa to her. 

‘*] will give you two, Mr. Waring,” comet 
the gracious answer, after an almost imper- 
ceptible pane, 

A gratified amile steals over bis face—he 
inscribes his name in a bold hand oa her pro- 
gramme, ard, giving his sister his arm, takes 
her toe seat. 

“I gay, Miss Pomeroy,” cries Vane in sg- 

leved tones, “ you’ve given him sy many 

mces a8 you promi me, and he's & 
stranger!" 

“I never give more than two dances,’’ say 
Miss Pomeroy, decidedly, taking Hugh’s prot- 


to the effort, broaches the subject of his| fered arm. 
. ‘ues — “ Exoapt to Rainolifie,” mutters she luok- 


dances once more, 








= Se eee meres TO, 








less doctor, and is maddened to see how the 
fair cheeke flash at his remark. 

“Oh!” she retorts demurely as she moves 
away. ‘Mr. Rainoliffeie-a very old friend.” 

Kitty is ve at that minute 
* a "oaares — page ge 8 

particular coterie of friends—a 
a ee whe 
y C) Vy are qu te 
ready to fight over her programme; bat, ab- 
sorbed as ahe appears, she catches her lovely 
sister's remark, and smiles in a-very pleased 
Wey. 
“T've some news fer you, ald girl,” 
whispers Humphrey anddenly in her ear, 
molding her pleacant reverie. “Qome on, 
this dance ie ours, and the ‘hand's striking up 
favourite waltz" 

“Oh dear! a murmurs Kit ~ 
dismayed accents, but phe wtters no 
objection, and glides away with the lad wid, 
to do him fall justice, poe an excelient dancer. 

“Well, your news?” she says, i elas 
when they have gone qnee fown fhe 
and yet he'‘has notspcken. 

Humphrey stands and hepitates, then ; 
bending his head, speaks in = —-. xapid 


Wingy ary tty eae 

” x 6s 5 
it m a ee ’ — aye, hay fe get "s 
house looks py Bn io neil bs ble out: 


wardly, but it b a dark secret. 

‘‘Oh, Hampbrey! what?’’ 

es Can't say, its wouldn't be apte. I'l) tell 
you one thing ; he can be grrested on another 
serious .¢harge, sven if we can't prove the 
murder. ‘I say!” breaking off as the waltz } 
ends and he feads her away. ‘fon't Jock so 
horrified !'’ 

“How I am!'"’-she orfes. “ Is—ia 
there more, Humphrey ?”’, 

“ Yas, hnt gome in here,’ pushing open the 
door of his own war portinula? ganctam. ‘' To. 
night,” he cone on Wns f “Brown means 
to examine the *“houge. He ‘finds 
that. there’s only oo old women left in charge 
and she ‘has a weakness for whjgky, and has 
laid in @ liberg] .gupply where wit to beguile 
the wet hours of her magter's absence. 
Brown lates thatthe whisky may make 
her sleepy, sa he meana to peizs his chanca— 
slide i ‘the honse and over ‘Waring's 
esoritc He may find ame afumegent 
link ot, sng then 7 nano eraten : * 

“Oh, Bam aed. Ww suppose they 
leave early ie out Kitty, sppore ri) rs 
rewarded 4 ES jissle And 

‘“Thava all right,” he says, steadily, 
Pte ail ’& be hea and I ' on't Senay 

atin eave hefore su 

“Bi tkihp off old woman,” obits 4 the girl. 

« Will not trouble Brown | he haga key and 
knows what he is about.” 
nia Oh "6 “she Han bog & ti at toate: a 

pe be oss. Ha q man 
accu, inal soiniagita 

“Ina day or two at the latest, When do 
they dine at your houge?”’ 

“The day after to-morrow—why do you 


ere 4 

ver mind. Look! here comes Maloolm 
tor yout Ga with him and forget our talk 
—if yon oan.” 

Kitty shakes her head doubifally 3 ehe 
goes away with another medical assudent, 
leaving Humphrey lost. to denne When 
next aha sees him, by he is fe oenenas wae Miss 

Waring, and Bae Calne b is, beat to 
iprsrent her a sake it ph leased with every- 


"The avenjng. had not been a. very 
to Hugh Rainali iffe. Oeccil ge me to tare oe aa 
gotten those:few es wordd § 
him when she arr 

Bhe ia pe “i on 's hod flirtation with a 
certain Capts inoourt, of the Guards—a 
golden. baired Apoll ib. & man, with the yery 
sleepiest of blue ey 


He, accom lished | in the art.of flirting, and 
admiring Mice Pomeroy immengely, ant 
his best, to exeraige his : 
upon her, 


iDgeronus sginations 





He has met with his match, though. Cecil 
p ergs him perfeagily, and is “a feo 


him b his own ooin. 
alas! et ane hem gt 


righteous resolve does not bdo 


‘with Hogh'e spprobation, while it rednccs 


_— Vane and the goowling Mr. Waring tg the 
rge of madness. 
iss Waring, sseing how wens siand, 
rae Pinot ned yl to one je , 
madden ry ¥, bes 
Astensinn, 09. Inlia, dans- 
ng. henna Cecil aad npter—aqaite 
five times. 


The waltz before ep ig_ ines ov 
Ceail is sitting out the ed ss Cay sal 
Verrinconzs ip acosy little reqass at ‘Nee one 


1 ~, -; a telling him of be borat 
cuneciennes. to which fe ue listens langgidty, 


while, with bia dork gn 
Hos good of my, he piormaMs Wish 
“How ve “ 
I were A. ‘Bpder your gare, Misa 
Pomeroy!’ 


He sighs heavily as he speaks, and caste 
sugh.a.sentimental glance at her that Hugh, 
witht is coming towards them,.graws white 
Ww eo. 

" he enys, abanpily, '.7ou go in to 
anger with we, 1 

“Yes,” she answers, meekly, rising at onge. 

Then. in at 1 »”* Would) you 


not rather.t Mias: Wari: " 
a 1” he ~~ avarily, and node 
expressively after . gallant ee 
e Would you. rather ha 


Phim?” .he saka, bitterly. 
“So,” :neplies , mildly, 2 little 


— & moment Haugh loeks happy, but very 


grows geave again. 
pre er tn ave been flirting disgracefully |” he 
says, gloeniily. 


$4 Sohave yon 1’ she retorts, gaily. ‘‘ Come, 
Sir Dolefal, I am starving, take me in to 

ex,” 

Ae she speaks she emiles at bim.so brightly 
that he is forced tolook pleasant, and, having 

¢her .end, ashe goes ‘with ‘him to 
the supper-room, a little triumphant feeling 
in. as she sees: what power she has 
over him. 
oa * * 7 

While the sound of gay laughter, the clatter 
of aives and forke, and the clinking of 
glasses fill the spacious supper-foom, a man 
leaves the :britiiantly dighted house, and, heil- 
ing a-hansom, gives the-man a certain address 
and bids him @rive hia:fastest. 

He springa ont when he reaches hia destina- 
tion, waits t0.see the cab gattle away, then 
tourna a: commer and walke swiftly towards a 
row of bandsome houses. 

4*No, 10/’-he -mautters, pausing before one 
situated abant the centre, and drawing a key 
from his-pocket, which key ‘he slips into the 
keyhole, and turning it, enters the bonze. 


* ~ * * + 


The evening is nearly over, and the great 
rooms are emptying zapidly. The band is 
commencing the dreamy strains of .the 
“Cloisters” waltz, and. Hagh is searching 
everywhere for Ceojl, to whom he is engaged 
for ¢hia last dayce, 

He finds ber in the little congervaiory, 
sitfing with Captein Verrinconrs, who, as 
Hagh sppreaches, is peceing eagerly for a 
flower from her dain aqnet. 

Oecil is decided! yale of this new cavalier, 
and ale no-inolination to comply wiih his 
reqnest, 

“No,” sha aays, a9 Hagh comes op. “I 
cannot spoil my banquet,” and gazes at 
it so tenderly that Rainoliffe, catghing .the 
papal in her eyes, loses all his.bad tempor as.if 

magi 

On _—— Cesil!” he says, quistiy; 
** she lass.” 


“Oh, yes!" cries the girl, TE taking hig | 


arm; ‘the last—and with you!” 


Captain ba me gezes after them some. 


wha ee iy. 
‘* Bhe’s a dainty demoiselle |’ he murmurs, 
i “and Rainoliffe knows it.” 
‘eith @ genuine sigh, he goes in 
m5 of his bat and coat. 
The dance over, Hugh o Graws Cecil into the 


conse 
6 Dienst time,” he BAYS, | coolly. “ Wait 
here for a ein 
Auntie be wondering,” she begins, 


ni 
mao phe imperiously. ‘ Look here, 
o- ! when are you going. #0 marry me?” 
cil look up with @ siddén Btar’, and, 
M] aaighng abd ptvont pleading grey = eyés, ‘growe 
an 
Or, not i en etulantly. 
a, han ” rc epee Paiute. 
Hor suerte & stafiling one, 
When, thé" ‘Regyroyer f Nora’s happicess 
ia found.” 
ei he orjes, bitterly. ‘How you 
os He m never be fount!" 
isthout another word he strides away; snd 
Cecil, pale and silept, ieee s aunt, who is 


§ tté wel 
ina ab and : "Oéoi)} Te Teave the con- 
the anette tty paid Ha sane emerge. from 
ter 


e ope 7 oe Et oh or p could only guess 
r exclaims the 


n i his We 4 " 
ic ‘Ah, ies ittle knows 1” 
Kitty, 7 oe ‘ind looks, - himi nervourly. 


me yen 2” 
«Yon, Brown carpe ma a all gone 


ave f fk i h him.” 
Lage 9. bon ae F aespirey i" a 
brother good-ni a ufries upstair 
protber gppdnish int ere fhe Géfective avaits 
im ; and the #wo talk on ‘jill Tt is almost 
fey. corm renin Rotes and arranging their 
ine of action. 


CHAPTER V. 


A pensy fox your thonghis, Kitty." 

Is is the seoand night after the Rainoliffes’ 
dante, and the two_girls are lonnging before 
® glorious fire in the drawing-room, awaiting 
the coming of sheir dinner guests, 

They are dressed alike to-night, in beanti- 
fally fisting. bat simply. mado velvet gowns of 
a.sofs moas-green tint, set off at the throat hy 
& small cluster of palest yellow chrysenthe- 
mums; she artistic shade of the velvet sniting 
well the two fsir young faces. 

Kitty atarts violently as Cecil speaks. She 
has been wondering seoretly if anything will 
bappen fo-nighs, bot this ahe can hardly tell 
her sister; 0 lifting her fan to shield her hot 
face, she.replies wish a little forced langh,— 

*' They—they are not for sale, my dear.” 

Cecil, not feeling .particnlarly cnrious, 
changes the anbjecs. 

‘' What a nnisanoe itis, these people coming 
to-night!’’ she ries, knitting her pretty 
hrows. 

“Do you mean Hugh?” asks Kissy, de- 
maurely, 

“T meant the Warings,’”’ retorks Geoil, 
calmly. Then before Kitty oan speak, she 
goes on hurriedly, ‘‘I was wondering, Kitty, 
if yon had noticed how much. better Nora is 
locking lately. I am beginning to hepe.that 
she will remember -all, and so help us to fad 
the murderer,” 

Kitty bas no answer ready, and feels 
intensely relieved when the door opens 
anddenly, and the.two Rainocliffes are nahered 
in. Hugh, to Ceoil’s great wrath, is in ® very 
stiff, unbending mood, bus Hamphrey makes 
op for hia coolness, baing in sho best of spirite, 

“How you muss have hurried, Hum- 
phrey !'’ ories Occil, fizing.-her syea ‘wonder. 
ingly on the boy's face, ‘You are quite 
flushed.” 

He langhe easily. 

“T's exeitemant,’”’ he says, keaping hiseyes 
away from Kisty. “I had an interesting 
dissecting case to-day.” 
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1 Cecil turne away with a liwle diegueted 
grimace. and Hamphrey, with another langh, 
marches over to the troubled: looking younger 
Bister. 

» “Are they coming?" he whiepers, 
hurriedly, 

** Yes, yes. Oh, Humphrey, I——” 

‘*Hash! here they are, and Stephen with 
them. Be osntious, or you'll rnin all.” 

She tarna away trembling, and hardly looks 
up when it oomes to her tarn to greet the 
Visitors. They go into dinner in the same order 
as on that first evening, and Kitty grawa more 
miserable aa she sees that Cxcil ia bestowing 
all her smiles and pleasant words on the 
delighted Waring. 

Scephen, too, is very attentive to the sieter. 
He is feeling eo happy at the improvement io 
Nora, that he is gonially disposed to everyone. 
By. and-by the ladies retire to the drawing- 
room, finding Nora, ason that former occasion, 
ia her accustomed aeat by the fire. 

8ne ia looking lees fragile now, and there is 
& brighter exoression in the sweet blue eyes aa 
they torn gladly to Cecil, who has hurried to 
her and kneels at her side. 

* Will you sing for ue, Mies Waring?” says 
Cecil. conrteously, seeing that the young lady 
ie et flings yawn ; and Miss Waring, being not 
& listie conceited about her singing goes with 
alacrity to the piano. The gentlemen appear 
adoring the song, and Hagh with not a glance 
at the pretty girl by Nora, crosses the room 
and delights the fair Jalia by politely turning 
over for her and listening intently to her next 
song Mr. Waring takes hie stand by Cecil, 
Boephen seats himeelf by Nora, and Kitty and 
Humphrey disappear between the heavy 
curtsing at one of the windows. 

The song comes to an end and the Iady is 
Smilingly receiving the murmared thanka of 
the company when there comes knock at the 
door, and s servant entering, tella his master 
that he ia wanted. 

* Will you not sing again, Mies Waring?" 
aska Hagh, courteously, as Stephen leaves the 
room, 

Another song is found, and the girl. with a 
soguettish glances at Rsinoliffe, prepares to 
Strike the firet chord. Bat her hands fall 
with a orash on the notes as Ssephen rushes 
in again, leaving the door sjsr, and lifts a 
ghaesly, horrified face to meet sheir wondering 
eyes 

“ Sir,” he says, looking straight at the 
astonished Waring, ‘‘I have some unpleasant 
news for you.” 

Conscience doth make cowards of us all.’ 
An awfal livid shade steals over the man's 
face. he growls ont an oath, and, obeying the 
first impolee of his timid heart, he makes a 
Wild dash for the door, only to be stopped there 
by two etal wart men, who foros him back into 
the room and snap a pair of handocffs on his 
Wriers, 

* What charge?” he jerke ont, 

"*Ooining,” says one of the men briedy. 

“What proof?" he demands then, an 
insolent tone ia hie smooth voice. 

* Pienty,” comes the ready anewer: “ honse 
been seaarched, toole fonnd. We've nabbed 
everyone, even the old woman." 

‘Besrohed the hense?” echoes Waring, 
unessily. ‘ When?” 

A qniet-looking man, who has kept in the 
backyronnd, steps forward now and answers 
the qnession. 

“On the night of Mr. Rainoliffe’s dance," 
he sava, coolly, 

‘'Tne old hag told us nothing,” ories the 
prieoner, savagely. 

‘*No, she waa in a dranken sleep at the 
time 

**Oarse her!” he growls 

** Basides she tools.” coes on the detective, 
“we fonnd one other thing—here it ia!” and 
he holvs op to view a diamond neoklacs. 

“Good Heavens!" harsts ont Srephen, 
fiercely, “that is my wife's! stolen on the 
night of the murder!" 

* You're right, sir, John Dennis! I 
oharge you with the wiifal marder of Mrs. 





Pomeroy’s infant son, also of the cbilds 
naorse!"’ 

The man stands glaring at them, stunned 
and terrified by hia awfal peril, bot his eister 
starta from her seat and rashes to him. 

“Keep up your courage, Jack!” she 
shrieks, ‘‘ they can’t prove it! "’ 

‘Jane Dennis, you are arrested also as an 
accomplice |" 

She lavghe oarelesely. 

**Oh, yes, I know,” she says, coolly. 

* Well, of all the cool bands!" mutters one 
of the men admiring'y, bat keeping his eyes 
fixed on her, fearing some trick. 

“ This is a nice thing to happen in a gentle. 
man’s house, Mr. Pomeroy!" exclaims the 
accaeed man, suddenly rendered audacious by 
hie sister's bold words, and as he speake he 
lsuzhs cynically. 

That laugh eeale his doom, Nora, who has 
been leaning back in her chair, noticiog 
nothing, is sff-cted in an extraordinary 
manner by that harsh, sardonic chuckle; she 
eprings to her feet, and holding her husband's 
hand tightly, glares straight at the guilty 
man, 

‘“‘T remember!'’ she ories, feverishly. 
‘Yes, I remember all! that hatefal laugh 
has brought it back!” 

**Oan you tell ua, dear one?" exclaims her 
husband, throwing hia arms round the slender 
figure. 

“Oh, yea. I awoke and heard a noise in my 
little dreesing-room, Tainxing it was nurse, 
frightened of being by hereeif, I jamped out 
of bed, canght up baby and ran in. He was 
there, emptying my jewel drawer! I screamed 


and poor Martha flew in, and rushed at him. 


In a minute, as it seemed, she was lying dead, 
and he had turned on me. [had jas’ thought 
of the telephone, and whistled through it once 
when he, with that awfal laugh, seized me, 
and wrenched my baby from my arms. I 
saw him twista handkerchief round the pretty 
nesk, then my senses left me, I knew no 
more. Oh, S:ephen!” with a sudden, wild 
ory, ‘‘is my baby dead?" 

Stephen drawa the fair head to him, and 
with an effort tella the sad trath, With a 
bitter ory she lifts her head, and turns, pale 
and stern, towards the wretch who has brought 
her thia sorrow. 

‘Confess!’ she ories, in clear, sad tones, 
** you killed my baby!” 

* Yes,” he retorts, recklessly. ‘ Jeanette, 
your mid, was a very particular friend of 
mine; she gave me plenty of information 
about the house, and helped me aa well as she 
could, Then. as luck would have it. I over- 
heard your husband talking to Mr. Rainoliffs 
ina city café He eaid you would be alone 
that night, and I knew my chance had come. 
If the idiotic nurse hadn't interfered she'd 
most probably have been alive now; bat I 
meant to finish off the baby anyway, to pay 
you out for tarning Jeanette away? She's 
dead too—my poor girl—threw heraeif off one 
of the bridgea last week. There now, that’s 
all Tl tell,” be concladed, sullenly, and with 
@ restlesa shake of his handooffa, 

“And plenty it is!” remarks one of the 
men, grimly. 

**Ssephen!" cries Hagh suddenly, “ look 
at Nora!" 

He may well exclaim ; over the fair face has 
crept a deathly pa'ior, the barning eyes close, 
with # ory of bitter agony she falls back in 
Stephen’s arme and loses oxnsciousness, 

“Tae villain!” shouta Pomeroy, savagely, 
**he has killed her with hie cruel words!" 

"No, no, dear!” ejaculates Cecil, hastily, 
‘she will be all right. On, norae!” as she 
woman appears in obedience to Kitty's hasty 
summons, “help Mr. Raiaoliffa to carry your 
mistress apatairs. Svephen., you stay here and 
see these people away; I shall call you when 
she is conscious.” 

Ssephen hesitates, bat yielda at last to her 
wish; and Hagh aearries the slight form up- 
stairs, rushing off then for the dootor, and 
astonishing the worthy man not a little by hia 
strange news, 





Bless my sou! ! to think of that Waring or 
D:nnis, as you call him!" he gasps ont. 
‘* Dear! dear! astonishing!" and wondering 
and exclaiming, he harries on his way to the 
poor young invalid. 

As the door closes on Nora's senseless form 
the prisoner tarns with a scowl to his siater, 
and en!kily bids ber get her hat. 

‘* Yes, we'd better lose no more time,’’ cay 
Brown, politely, ‘‘ there's a oab waiting for us 
at the door,’’ 

‘* Answer me one question, Mr. Pomeroy,” 
saya Dennis anddenly, when hia sister ia ready, 
and they are leaving the room: “Did you 
track me down ?” 

Stephen shakes his head gravely. 

“T had no suspicion,” he eays, slowly, ‘I 
thongt of you only as the one who saved my 
life.” 

‘‘ Pity Tdragged you back from the horeea’ 
feet,"’ cries Dennis, bitterly ; “I signed my 
own death warrant then |” 

Stephen goes up to the doomed wretch, and 
lays hia hand on his shoulder. 

*: Way not drop that heartless tone, and try 
to make your peace with Heaven?” he says, 
gravely; but Dennis will not listen. 

‘‘Who has done the tracking business 
then ? " he oriea flippantly. 

‘*T have,” says a boyish voice; and Ham: 
phrey stepsout from behind the curtains, and 
atande tall and fearless before the astonished 
mar. 

** You!’ gasps ont Stephen. 

'¢ Yes, old friend, I! That firat night when 
he nearly fainted at the sight of Nora, I began 
to be suspicious, I employed a detective, and, 
in secret, we traced out his past history, 
and followed him op "' 

‘You young imp! ” snarls the enraged man, 
glaring angrily at the boy. ‘If I were only 
free for five minutes I'd wring your neck !"” 

‘* There, that will do,” breaks in Brown. 
*© Come, mies,’’ laying his hand on the sister's 
shonlder. ‘Bring him along, my men.” 

Oat throngh the hall they march him, down 
the ateps and into the cab. Brown follows 
with the reckless.looking girl, and away they 
drive, the sieter laughing and talking the whole 
way, though the man gradually relapses into & 
gloomy silent frame of mind, and stares out 
of the window with wild despairing eyes. 

In time Jobn Dennis and his companions 
are tried on the firat charge of coining; and 
everyone, with the exception of the principal 
cu!prit, is sentenced to @ long term of penal 
servitnde. 

‘‘Good-bye, Will Arnold!” ories Jane 
Dennis toone of the men as — leaving 
the court, ‘Im afraid our wedding must be 
indefinitely postponed.” Then, all at once, her 
face changes, and she looks sorrowfally at the 
haggard despatring man who remain alone in 
the dook to anewer the heavier charge against 
him. ‘Good-bye, Jack!’ she cries in trem- 
bling tones, ‘‘ we've had many & merry day 
together, but we've come to the end of our 
tether now.” 

With a wailing ory she disappears, and the 
trial goes on. . 

Toe prisoner pleads guilty, and in a very 
short time. as it seeme to the wretched man, 
his sentence ia pronounced, and he is taken 
back to hia cell to spend his few last days on 
earth. 

* .- * * 

It ia along time before Nora regains con- 
sciousness, She lies shere helpless and silent, 
looking like a sweet, crushed lily. 

The old doctor and Stephen sit one on each 
side of the bed, watching her anxiously; the 
girle stand with hande clasped tightly together 
waiting for those sweet eyes to open and look 
on them once more. 

Up and down the corridor outside, Hagh 
and Hamphrey are pacing, they will not 
leave the h: u3e nntil a change comes. 

At intervats Kisty oreeps out to them with 
hopeless face. 

** No change,” she whispers, and disappears 
again, Bat at last the door ia hastily pushed 
open, and the girl flies up to them with joy in 
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her eyes. “She has spoken, she is quite 
sensible |" 


‘* And she remembers ?”' aske Hagb, eagerly. 
* Yea! yes! everything! She spoke at 


once of Baby, and burst into teara, Dr. 
Olarke says tears have saved her from 
brain fever.” 


x; Zant Heaven 1 Good night, Wits slater” 
whispers bestowing a bro 
kis on the red lips. " , 
aan” tae Gk weakens 

um au ously, an ughi 
wickedly as he follows hia brother. 

“* Kitty!" saya Hogh, softly, from below, 
‘my love to Nora and—er—Cedcil,”’ 

‘‘ All right, dear boy,’’ returns Kitty, de- 


y: 

She hears the door close quietly, then, with 
& little merry laugh, she goes back to the 
room where Nora lies, and correctly, but 
mischievously delivers Hugh's message, imi- 
tating him 80 accurately that bbe even 
hesitates- as he had done—before uttering 
Cecil’s name, 


OHAPTER VI. 


‘‘ Huan and Humphrey are in the drawing- 
room, Oecil; hadn’s you batter come down?" 
cries Kitty, three days later, flying into Nora’a 
little boudoir, 

I ia late in the afternoon, and the room 
looks very cosy with the obeerfal firelight 
dancing on the dainty tea table drawn close 
ap to Nora’s sofa. 

Tae invalid is much better, and has insisted 
on getting up to-day, so ahe bas been installed 
in the pretty sitting room, and waits there 
patiently until Stephen eball come, for he has 
made her promise not to pat in her first ap- 

oe in the drawing room until he is 
6 to take her down. 

It ia five now, he may be back at any 
minute. The hours bave not dragged, for 
Cecil has been reading to her, snd her sweet, 
clear voice bas had a wonderfully soothing 
effect upon the listener. 

Indeed, Cecil has jast leaned back in her 
chair, and looking scrosa at the fair, pale 
girl, ia laughingly acousing her of falling 
asleep. 

Cecil has been in a queer, flippant mood 
ever since that terrible dinner par*y; at the 
same time she has waited on N:ra very 
tenderly, sometimes bringing a «mile to the 
grave face by her merry eallics, sometimes 
sitting quietly by the poor girl, listening 
sympathetically to the sorrowful ory for the 
little lost baby, and soothing Nora’s bitter 
grief by her tender forbearance. 

Cecil has kept very closely to the sick room, 
and the much enduring Hogh has been un- 
able to obtain & glimpse of her; all entreaties 
are in vain. she will not go down. 

Today Kitty, touched by the sight of 
Hugh's haggard face, has come up determined 
to e Cecil to be kinder. She feels 
very confident of success, for only that morn- 
ing Nora had questioned her about Hagh, and, 
Boandalized at COeoil’s perversity, had pro- 
mised to help in persuading her to a more 
amiable frame of mind. 

“Qb, go, dear!'’ saya Nora, gently, as 
Cecil shakes her head and frowns a listle, 

“No,” says the young lady, firmly; “I 
can’t leave you.” 

“Hagh looks wretchedly ill!’ murmors 
Kitty, mily ; and at the carefally careless 
remark Cecil grows somewhat pale. 

“Does he?” she ories, half atarting up; 
then her mood changes, and she sinka back 
again. “I know why he is wretohed,”’ she 
Bays, cruelly ; ‘‘ because he can't have his own 
way. No, I shall not go down, Kitty, I said 
& very foolish thing to bim at hie own dance,” 

“How can you be so crael!'’ ories Nora, 
reproachfally. * Toink what he and Hamphrey 
have done for us.’’ 

‘He did nothing,” murmars Ceoil, per- 
versely. 


(Continued on page 285.) 





PRETTY PENELOPE. 


——— 
OHAPTER XX!X. 


Tax local doctor was brought as quickly as 
possidie t0 Mrs. Latimar's assistance, and a 
message was cent to Lady Susana to acquaint 
her with the news of Marcia’a regretable 
accident, and with the fact that in all 
probability the invalid would bave to remain 
at Thicket Croft at least for one night. 

Penelope was deeply concerned about her 
cousin, 

‘*Ifonly Uacle George could be here by an 
earlier train! ’’ she said to Madge. 

For the local doctor had seemed not quite 
to understand Mrs. Latimar's case. Is waa 
not an ordinary sprain evidently, there was 
no swelling, no discolouration ; yet. if Marcia 
80 much as attempted to put her foot to the 
ground, she declared the agony to be insup- 
portable. 

De. Gregory was mach perturbed about the 
matter. 

*T confess, Miss Desborough,” he said to 


Penelope, “I cannet aay whas is wrong, the ' 


ankle is certainly all right. 
the vigour of the pain that Mra, Latimar 
muét have managed to severely injare one of 
the tendons of she leg. I have put a bandage 


round the part that seems to hurt her most, | 


and I will send a lotion. I should advise that 
she does not attempt to move, rest ia the one 
essential shing in accidents like shia.” 

“Io ia fanny he cannot give it a name, 
Madge said, when Penelope repeated what the 
young doctor had remarked; “ but he looks 
very shy, and I daresay Mra Latimar 
managed to frighten him jaet a listle | ’’ 

“TIT am dreacfally worried about it,” 
Penelope said, and in trush she looked 
troubled. ‘'Maroia is so very delicate, you 
know, Madgie,” 

‘Is she?” 

Mies Riley put the question rather sceptio- 


” 


ally ; a3 & matter of fact she did mot sym- | 


pathise very much with Marcia’s muck talked 
of health, 

“A pity,’’ she observed, coolly, ‘she did 
not take Dr. Weatall's advice and go abroad; 
then she would not have fallen down and 
broken her nose or her knee ! "’ 

Penelope could not help laughing; but 
Madge’s very clearly expressed dislike to 
Marcia gave her a little pain, mere especially 
now that ber cousin was under her roof and 
enduring such apparent suffering. 

‘* Dear Madge!” she said, protestingly. 

Madge gave the lovely face a Risa. 

* Dear Pen!’’ she answered. 

“I don't want you to be anjast or unkind, 
Madgie!" 

“IT flatter myself I am never unjast and 
rarely uukiod, my Pen," 

*- Not sometimes? " 

‘* Never!” 

Pen paused, 

* Bat, Madge, it ia unkind to be aunsym- 
pathetic about she euff-rings of others.” 

**Bosh! I don’s mean boeh ta the sufferings 
of others, Pen. I mean it only for Marcia. 
Now,’ Madge threw a piece of biscuit to each 
of her dogs, ‘now I suppose you will have a 
fis it I say it ia my honest opinion Mrs, Denia 
Latimar could waik to the road beyond at 
this present moment as well as either you 
or I)” 

‘* Bat, Madge,” Pen’a colour rose, “ you 
really do gotoo far. Your antagoniem makeg 
you say very wrong thinge. Woy should you 
suggest that Maroia is shamming an accident 
when anyone oan eee she is in great pain?” 

“I did not see her fail!” Miss Riley ob- 
served with a curiously sataubborn air, 

Pen looked at her friend for a moment 
without speaking, and Madge regarded her 
with tender admiration. 

“I think you are prettiest when you are 
angry, Pen,” she said, casually, ‘' Your eyes 


I am afraia from ; 





are simply the most beautiful things I have 
ever seen.” 

Penelope evaded this compliment, 

“TI am sure you would not say that sort of 
thing it you knew how you hart me, Madge,” 
she said, speaking gravely. 

‘*My dear!” Madge purposely misunder- 
stood her. ‘You cannot expect me to be 





damb and blind. You are prewy and - 
“I did nos mean that!” Penelope cried 
horriedly. ‘ You know I did nos!” 


Mies Riley kept her two pets in a state of 
@bxious expectation for a few seconds, then 
threw them another and fiaal instalment of 
biscuit. 

**T won't say another thing to vex you, Pen 
I give you my promise,” she said frankly, as 
she rose and brushed some crambs from her 
gown. 

‘Ab ! but will you promise not to think of 
them?” Pen asked, a little wierfally. She 
was anxiously expecting an arrival from 
Lady Sasan’s. Of course it would be Denis 
who would come; he was sure he maet be a 
litsle ularmed, no doubt her messenger woald 
have exaggerated matters. Sne could only hope 
| Lady Sacan bad not been upset by the news, 
| ‘*IT mast go back to Maroia,’’ she said 
Mrs. Latimar had been carried 
| Upstairs to a bedroom, and Mrs. Warriaer 
| Was attempting to administer sympathy and 
| consolation. ‘* Madge, will you atay bere, and 

when Denia comes will you send up and let 
; me know?" 

‘ Jast ag Penelope was tarning to leave the 
| hall, one of the servants brought her a tele- 
, gram, 
i “On! how sorryI am! I is from onocle 
, George ; he cannon come, Old Mra, Langridge 
, is very ill!”’ 

| Madge Riley was most emphatio in her re- 
, gret. 

| i I am more than sorry,” she said, ‘‘ How 
| tiresome Mra. Langridge always is! I am 
| pure De, Westail would bave soon set Mrs, 
; Denia to rights, aud relieved all your anxiety.” 
| * Tois is w disappointment!’ Penelope said 
| to hereeif with # sigh, as she went upsiairg 





: harriedly. 


slowly; somehow she bad dwelt very much on 
thie approaching visit of her old friend. He 
; bad always ap excellent effect om her vervoud 
| system, freshened her up ase it were, dispelling 
| ® buodred and one little feelings thus were 
} apt so gather aboat her brain, in her many 
' hours of solistade ; and then daring she lasi 
| pacs of she afsernoon she had desired a more 
| practical need of bim. Ste was afraid that 
| Msroia might have given herself some secret 
twist or strain which did not show clearly at 
the firet, bat might be aitended with serious 
, results. 
i De. Gregory was a nice young man, bat he 
; Was young aod very shy, ae Madge hud said, 
; and did not iaspire great confidence. 
‘¢T shall ask Denis to telegraph t0 town for 
; 8ome one since Uscle George cannot coms,” 
; she maeed on, “I am afraid De. Gregory 
does nod quite understand what is wrong.” 
A perfectly true theory. Pvoor De. Gregory, 
; already & nopeless viotim to Penelope's beaut, 
; had driven to hie home rather depressed 
He was by no means an inferior medical 
man, in fact he was extremely clever; but 
; Mre, Latimars case puzzled him, and he felt 
; he had not covered himeeif with glory on this 
| the occasion of bis first visit to Toickes Croft, 

Is would have argued an even reser 
amounts of brain and ecientific Enowledge than 
he already possessed, could Philip Gregory 
have determined the actus! seat of the mig- 
cbief accruing from Marocia’s fall, 

He was .esrest to the solation when he said 
to bimeelf, angrily, tbat be did nod believe 
Mrs. Latimar bed burt herself in the very 
least ; but shat, of course, was a view of she 
case he considered politico to keep entirely 
to himeelf. 

Penelope found her cousin in a resigned 
freme of mind. Mercia was in a big obair, 
with ber richt foot stretoned out before her, 
Bhe bad taken off bersmall mantie and hat, 


| 





and wore # pale worn look on her face; ber 
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expression in all save her eyed was one of 


ubtter weariness. Tio eyes, however, were | 


very reatless. 
10 strack Mra. Warriner once or twice thai 


ane foadd Marcia’s eyes to be excesdingly un- | 


pleacanut; there had beea such « ebifty way of 
evading her gaze, and there were flieting ex- 
pressions in them which gave her « sense of 
uncasiness though not quite to be explained or 
oomprehended. Vague reminiecencss of havy- 
ing heard Maroi« called ‘‘odd” round. about 
Latimar.court flitsed through Mra. Warriner’s 
mind, and arcuged within her a sentiment 
that ehe faily shared in thie opinion. 

There was decidedly something odd alto. 
gether about this young old-looking woman 
with pinched drawn mouth and hot restless 
eyes. She was so marvellously changed from 
the Maroia Rochdale of a year ago. 

‘« Sine gives me a sort of creepy sensation,” 
Mrs. Warriser declared to her sister when she 
went downstairs leaving Peaoslope alone with 
her cousin. “1 don’s like her, and yet I am 
sorry for her, Madge.” 

‘‘For Heavens sake why? Sorry! What 
have you to be sorry about ?—a woman who 
bas everything ia thia world to make her 
happy, and who deliberately ahooses to be 
miserable simply by encouraging her vile 
temper and giving vent to her detestable 
neiare! I cannot see where any pity is re. 
qaired for Marcia Latimar, she is a poor mean 
thing. My pity is all for Denis, What a 
horrible mistake he bas made!” 

Mra. Warricer alwaye-emiled at-her sister's 
vehemence, thongh she felt Madge had a fault 
of speaking too plainly at times, and, like 
Pewelope, she could not gaite go with ber 
pister in her frank utterance of contempt and 
dislike for Maroia. 

‘1 know you don’s like her, Madge,” she 
said, ‘‘and I know she has been very rude to 
you; but all the same that does not alter my 
feeling. I am sorry for Marcia. One must 
pity # woman for wrecking her owm chance of 
bappiness so wiifally, and after all, perhaps, it 
is not herfanit: She base bad temper. @ 
are none of us. born perteci.’’ 

Miss Riley liatened to these remarks 
Oadmiy. 

* You_have @ right to your opinion, Daisy, 
of course, aud I have a right:-to mine, and as 
far as i) concerns Marcia I don't think it is 
likely to change very muoh. I know we are 
none of us born perfect, we-have all got some 
big fault and blemish, but most of us try to 
tackle is and get it under. Maroia might 
@aaily curb her temper aud subdue. her insane 
jealousy if abe liked, but instead she does 
nothinug but encourage it,.and make herself a 
burden to everyone around her. I detest 
jealousy and suspicion!” Madge finished 
fiemly, “and I tell you frankly, Daisy, if she 
were my wife I shoald jaas bang ber over her 
bead and leave ber to herself to recover.” 

** You give yourself'a desperate character,” 
laughed Mrs. Warriner, “I only hops you 
will not carry oat such drastic treatment 
with the unfortunate individual fate has 
chosen for your husband.” 

Madge blusbed rosy red, 

‘'My haeband, if ever I have one, will, I 
trast devoutly, never give mean opportunity 
of exerting my strength in such a manner; 
bat, listen! there is a carriage—it must be 
Denis. I promised Pen I would let her know 
when he came; let us go and meet him.”’ 

Is was not Denis, however, bat Lady Sasan 
hereelf and alone, : 

Bhe was apparently greatly perturbed about 
the accident, but anyone knowing her well 
would have easily seen that she had csome- 
thing else on her mind au weil. 

Bhe listened to Mra. Warriner’s scconnt of 
everything In silence for a moment, then she 
frowned. 

“JT hope it ig nothing serious. I don't 
Gnderatand why young Gregory could not giva 
her all the medical aid she requires, he ia a 
“ever young man and holds a good positica 
ia bis profeasion,” 

‘* Penelope thought Mr. Latimar would in all 


| probability telegraph for someone fro 
London,” 
| Lady Sasan’s frown déepened almost into a 
, line of pain ag Mra, Warrieer sooke. 
‘Denis will na doubt do so if he finds it 
necessary," she skit, and then‘she roze to go 


upstaire, ; 

Penelope, warned-of ber-arrival; came flying 
down to greet her.. Sho. was glad to feel Lady 
Sasan's azms put tenderly about her, aud to. 
respond to-her dear friend's. grecting, She 
was fall of anxiety. Jeat the old lady had. been 
troubled by. the news: 

‘* T hope there is nothing. very wrong,’ she 
said, as she led Lady Susan for a moment 
into her own room before going in to see 
Marcia, ‘She certainly seems to be in less 
pain. How good of you to come dear Lady 
Sue. I do hope you are-not upset at all.” 


Lady Sacan sat down in one of the many. 


chintz-coveréd chairs that were scatter 
about in Penelope's dainty bedroom, 

‘I am very much upset,” the old lady said, 
in an abrupt manger, very unlike her usual, 
sweet, gentle way. ‘' Penelope, I am very 
much upset, my dear.”” 

Penelope knelt down beside her and took 
the small, withered Hands in tierw. 

‘'T was aftal@ of this,’ ste said, sorrow: 
fully. “I wanted to seeDavid before he rote 
over to you. Servants always exaggerate.” 

“Tani not speaking of the-actidéent,” Lady 
Susan broke in "eam “*T don’t think, from 
all [have heard from Mrs. Warriner, that there 
is really any catte for anxiety, anf’ 1 have 
great faith in Pailfp Gregory. You my de- 
pend upon it if he conti not Sint anything 
radivally wrong that there isnothing radically 
wrong to find. No,”’ Laty Susan drew a sharp 
breath, “ I'am troabfet on « far more serloae 
subject.” Ste paustf a monient, and thon 
said, almost curtly, “ They tud’a most terrible 
quarrel to-day. I don't kuow wimt happened. 
1 was in the conservatory with William look: 
ing-over my flowéts. I heard ‘her voiow sound- 
ing all that way from her room, It was 
horrible, Pen. I have never experitused any- 
et eee My life has had sorrows, 
but I bhave- never known such a -serrow av 
must live in «my peor Denise's heart at‘ this 
moment!" 

Penetope: tirned: very pale; and her hands, 
hotting ' Bavan’s, -prew -auddenly cold. 
She conld not speaki Leafy Soean-was toe 
deeply impressed and agitated. hereetf’ to 
notice the giti's::avhen face-and -angtielied 


exp 

‘Phe servants were all‘ horMfied, Shorten 
was upstaite in my ‘room: at-<+he4ime; and 
“re every = Btre-came to me as-white 
asa gtost. T ‘ ¢0* speak te-sherply to 
her, for she- werk? persia t me Mire. 
Denis was a mawormear and would de-ns all 
some mischief; At you say, servantralways 
exaggerate, but upon my word, Pen, I car 
liken Marcia‘s-conduet 40 nothing leas than 
the conduct of a madwoman! A soon as 
Shorten came to me I went:back to:the house, 
I fels I must go to her; but evidently: the-fury 
was over, for I heard no sound, andiac: 1. went 
in I met Denia on the.ctaira,” 

Lady Susan’ stopped abruptly fer: an in. 
stant, Her voice was unsteady when: she 
went-on spéaking. 

“T Have seed many paiafal sights, my 
child, bat. nome that bave given me: greater 
psin‘than‘the sightvot Denis’ sface as he stood 
befoxe me. His voice: was quite. husky, and 
he looked like s'man who bed gszed-on coms 
horrible thing, something that had touched 
the core of his heart: and brought: im- 
meagurable suffering. I put my hand outéo 
him in silence, and he held it, in silence for a 
moment, then he tried to say something. to 
make an apology. Of course, I woald. not 
hear it, Ren, I bad only to look into:his eyes 
to read the misery he was fecling, He told 
me he should go ont.and-have a long walk. 

‘*]T may not. beiin until dinner time, will 
you forgive mse?’ he said, as be was tarning 
away. I called: him. back, Pen, and kissed 
him and gave hima blessing, I would have 








said something comfor if E had wn 
T sesgsnoa hen gn Sheeegta, the. dour 
Ww m 00 A 
heart bled tor. fim “Pence me La 
pride, and I could not help feéliby gratefal 
that. his mother was not to Know Bhams 
as his sorrow.” 

Lady Sasan passed a hand hustiedly over 
her ones, feard were rolling, dowa her 8. 
Penelope had risen and was ssanding a Mitte 
behind her, Sie bad not titered @ stops 
word. There‘was such anit fe agony. 
in hef throat she could: no¥ have spoken-evea 
to save ber lifé, 

The old lady conld not dée het-or notice her 
strangedemennods iotbamanagl Be tee naam 
so shé must have gathered a Ittleof thie truth, 
and her trouble would.have been incressed a 
hondradftoldimmediasely, Lape areteninr vol 

m reprimand to hef sérvant’ 8 m 
J eondfortatie about 


some terrible.cause for such an onviurst of 
wild, frenzied anger as had come fo Mer tars, 
No sane woman could have condattet herself 
in such @ way was her firm opinion. 

Her horror and, it must be owned, her 
newly-born fear of Dewiew strange wife 
would therefore have increased beyond ali 
Sontag could she have béen Tei to auso- 
ciate Penelope in the sligitees way with 
Marcia’s jealousy. . 

A glance at the girl's face’ mupt have 
aroused, some suspicion of thé truth that 
Danis was closer, dearer to Penelope than Tift 
iteelf; and although Lady Sodan woutt Nave 
had no ground for imagining thas the al 
ot this ay ie alg Bo ge ge ti Ber 
child. (as. Penelope 


instant imagiae i>), she would moat nasirally 
have dra future possibilities. : 

“Who knows what such a fury might nv 
do?” the old lady bad thought. to herself az 
she had been driven over to Titoket Croft. 
‘In one of these fits of blind paction she 
musi be absolutely uncontrollable, On déart 
to think such a territile scene stionld Have 
been played under my roof; toremember that 
boy’s.agenized face! to realise bis future life 
with such a woman!" 

She said all shisoutloud‘te Penelope. Bie 
was so unhinged and excited, she talked on 
very. quickly, thus giving Penelope tiate so 
ooliees her Benges ahd rally her forces; and 
there was another blow in store for the gitl. 
Every. word Lady Sasan said beat aldaost 


sharply on to her torsared brain. 

The ress of her story was bat she tion 
of a great faar awd trontle P ¢ had 
grown to anticipate. . 

‘When I had watched Denis go away I 


turned and went.into my den. I felt I could 
net bear her. Fortunately we had lad 
lancheon, so I Had no absolute necessity for 
meeting her jast tor the moment. orten 
cameo me by and by, and aaid Mra Latiitiar's 
maid wished to know if 1 was going. out 
driving, as her missreas would like to join me. 
I sent.back word that I shonld not drive, but 
thatthe carriage was at her disposal ; then I 
went to my. bedroom to lie.down, and so I 

a@ her. Abons. half an hour before your 
man arrived with the news of her acoident, 
these. two notes:came by hand. Denis must 
have written them. from the railway station, 
for it. was one of the porters who bronghi 
them. Read for yourself, my dear.” Lad 
Susan gave Penelope an menvelope. “ 
cannot < wes hito,, poor boy. “There ia a 
limit to everyone’a endurance, and I felt when 
I locked on his. face that Denis.could endure 
no more for the. moment—and I was right, 
you cee. I cannot blanie him—no; and I can 
only hope it will have a beneficial effect, 
though I doubt it." 

Penelope opened. Denia's note, It was 
written in pencil very hurriedly, She knew 
its contents before , Be gone; he 
could bear no more, Oh! how ashe had 
dreaded thie! 

“Deszn Avnt Susan,—Thia ia o line to tell 
you not to be-alarmed or-surprised if I do not 
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July 8, 1892. 


$urn up for dinner to-night. To tell you the 
honest truth, I shall in all probability stay in 
London for the next twenty-four hours— 
perhaps longer. . I don’t feel ina mood for the 
ball, and I have already telegraphed an excuse 
to the committse for my non.appearance. 
Give a business apology to your gueste this 
evening for my absence from your dinner- 
table; and try and forgive me for seeming, 
I fear, both rade and negleotfal.—Your 
affectionate boy, op. i.” 


“I have written to my wife! "’ 

‘‘ And here is the note’’ Lady Savan said, 
hol out a second envelope, ‘I think, Pen, 
dear, if you don't mind, I shall decide not to 


seo Mra. Latimar just for the moment. I am:|. 
not equal to it. I feekI shoekd-work-my: |. 


aelf ‘an agitation baegond words, and: I. 


must 

little - I oltall bovery wieked 
for once, and give Marciais aocidens\na. the 
causs for theix joint absence. Do yeu nos: 


ya with herself | 
e one fin J 
She was.trembling from hontibedent 
apoke. 
“Wise and beat,” she said, in adew, 
voice. She tarned toabell, ‘I vill . 
note sent tosMarcia at * she added; “and { 


—and I quite-understand, Lady Sua € 
would rathernot go to:heg, T:don't Abani ib: 
will be neeessary to let: her know you-have:' 
some, She ig not to know you brought this 


lester.” 

Penelgpesteod for one moment when. hers 
face was tarned from her friead; and: pressed: 
her hand over her dner-lipas Aas) 
this jancture she felt.ahe-wenld have given ali 
she possessed in the world had Marcia 
Latimar been anywhere. bat uader her- raof:. 
For the firat time in her life Penelope allowed: 
anger to dominate her. Tae thought of Danis 
was the cause of this, and ape memory jof. hia 
—— made Marcia suddénly loathsome in 

r eyes. 

“Pdo not want to-zes ber. Ido not want 
40 have anything to do with her!” she saidto 
herself; passionately, in ttig instant, and then 
she shivered ae with sadden cold—a strange 
ohill feeling trad ereptover her heart. Pene- 
lope had never known such a feeling before. 
Was it anger—was ii presentiment or faar? 
he could nothave told. She did not under- 
stand: Ste did not even question, Ste ont 
wenaliged ‘i, and’ the realisation was horrible 
and definite in its entirety. 


i aeeeatiiaanel 


GHAPTER XXX. 


Magcra took the note from the maid with a 
curt word of thanks, 

“Who brought this?” she gsked, as she 
glanced at.the writing, + deathly pale 
asshe recopaised it waa from Denis, 

The maid answered she did not know; but 
she answered clumsily, and Mareia idme- 
diately fashomed there was something behind 
her manner. Ava matter of fact Penslope had 
gtvyen the note to the niaid when she answered 
her bell, andvhad told her to take she letter to 


Mr. Latimer, addimg,— 
‘Do not. mention Basan is here,” 
Alone, Marcia paused before opening her | 
Tebber. fave had grown.a c 


Bar 
gtey, aud two bright patctes of colour showad 
up fora moment on thia dgli surface. Her 
nga fixed and hard, ‘her heart beating 
y: 

The anger of a few. hours before was 
smouldexing in her heart. Ske had rarely been 
80 angry before. She had felt absolutely mad 
in that moment; ahe did not, rsmembar all 
she had said; but Deniy's words, Denigts fave, 
Denis's strong touch on her wrist at, one 
Partioulur momont—these stood ons befora her 


eyes in clear strong colours. Marala wontd he. remained with her ag ha was now he might 


never fi 
trol ‘her 


them, she bad been anableto con- 
OF to play her self-appointed part: 





any longer, her jealousy could bear no more 





back quickly. Yan know I haves), 
to-night 


us whitey- | absolute condition of her otind, he would not 
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conttraint, She had flang everything to the 
winds, and les forth the stream of her 
venomous hatred for Penslopa.at last. 

’ Bhe could see now ag shoeat staring before 
her the agonised look that had come over the 
man’s face as she spoke Penelope's name, the 
tender eagerness «which he would have 
shielded that namefrom her. attack. 

She conjure@ap: bit. by bit-the scene that 
— mene them, She felt once 
again renzyof impotent.ragein that she 
could force no word, no retoxt.from his white 


was: burnt.op,inesantly and utterly when he 
deve-for Penelope. 

| “E8:Tilive-adsandeed years,’ Denishad said, 

*dt:Dsbave-to-enduge-a century of such a. hell, 
am you have.mage-of: my life this one.year we 
have been you oan never rob me of: 
my greatest joy; the remembrance of my love, 

a 80 80 great, co beautifal thas: not 

even cemtact: with you can bring a 
ee You have tortured ms often 
enough, with senseless jealousy, you 

‘nave, held: me, uaworthy and untrue.to-my 

‘bopenr, yon have-credited me with doing: you 

‘tenella, weonge:. I have borne all that in 

‘sitenes; batinow-I speak. ont, for the fature I 

will stand this: sert- of life no more. I am 

prepared to do my daty by you in the fullest 

sense of the word., I will consent to forget 
the past, to forgive it also; but one thing I 

wall never forgive. Ifyou once venture to say 

one, single word against Penelope, if ‘you offer 
her any, gratuitous insult, or endeavour in any 
way to harm or trouble her, I have done with 
you, Noduty onearth will keep me to you, 

and I will hava no hesitation fo declaring to 


the world the reason that have in separating | 


myaelf from you. Tois is my absolute deter- 
mination ; is rests in your bands, and yours 
alone, whether I nue$ carry it into action!” 
Maroia’a reply had beea a burst of wild 
laughter, and 4 torren’ of vituperation againss 
Penélope, Bhehad not stopped to ohpose her 
words, She had asid the most.terrible, the 
moat horrible thipngs one woman could say of 


another, 

When she had ceased to draw breath, Denia 
had See his hand on her.arm for an instant, 

“ And you are my wife—my wife!"’ he had 
said, in slow, deliberate tones; then slowly 
and distinctly he added, " Heaven be thanked 
that my child,is dead!” 

Ha had looked into her face for an instants, 
and then Ke had loosened his hold, had tarned 
and left her, ; 

She waa uged.to this method of his. Some- 
times he had endured the whole of her. ft ef 
fary. in complete silence. Marola had not 
given bis. manner much thonght. She was. 
no mood to didsriminate or qualfty, 

ad Denis gauged for a single instant the 


have acted as he did. He only foresaw the 
usual ending to a rather worse soexe than 


cia wontd fall iato a anifen state, she 
would in all probability be too iil to go to the 
ball, and possibly atie would have to go to 
bed instead; thera was always a terrible 
reaction aftar such intease excitement. 
He determined suddenly to leave her for a 
time.. He had, indeed, come to the end of his 
tether, he contd endure no more, He felt if 


be even, tempted ta rose that she was a 





woman, and do what would be a lasting stain 
on him for life. 
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He would go away for a little while, and 
the thought came to him, as it had come to 
Lady Sasan, that perhaps such an action 
might have a beneficial effect, 

So far he had resorted to no drastic 
measures with Marcia. It was against his 
nature to hurd anyone, so he had borne with 
his life as well as he could; but now—now, 
with the memory of her oruel, horribie worda 
against Penelop: searing his very brain, Denis 
felt he must sever himself, if only for a short 
time, from his wife, and so impress upon her 
that she had at last gone too far, and that hig 


roused:| determination to permit no’ more was firm 
unalterable 


ant e 
Marcia had not imagined such an action. 
She had: come to Thicket Croft armed with 
one intention, filled with one desire, a craving 
to bealone with Penelope to give vent in some 
way, how eke could not for the moment deter- 
mine, to thefary of hate and savage jealousy 
thas every vein. 

All at once she had conceived: the idea of 


|epending this night of the ball under 
nist, ‘| Penelope's ropf. She had no desire to go near 
whea she. | his-cold contempt; but the shame within her. 


the. dance, Her object in coming to Lady 
Sagan's:had: been more than well achieved, 
She hed been eager to know the trath exactly 
about; Denis. and her cousin; the know 
had-opaye-to-her sooner than she had exp 
‘Thetrath wasmever worse than her fevered 
‘brain had imagined. 

Now-there remained only the gratification 

: pain, some diseamfors; some 
m to Penelope i 


all @ directly or indireasly, 
Sus Eales acaeue plan of aoction.as she 
.dreve through the glorious spring sunshine to 


Thicket Oroft, her face cet in sullen anger, her 
restless eyes seeing nothiag of the beaniy 
abont her, her thoughts dwelling on nothing bat 
the moment of ber revenge, which she resolved 
should be no longer delayed; yet with qaiok 
cunning she forashadowed the possible events 
of thie partionlar evening. 

Thicket Orofs would be practically empt, 
‘atter dinner; servants, of coursa, there woulz 
be, but these, did not count; what Marcia 
dwelt on way the atssnce of nelope’s 
‘friends, Madge Riley and her sister woald 
‘be sure to go early to the ball and retarn late. 
“If Toould atay there, if I had some excuse 
to be with ber alone, if something conid 


‘hap #0 detain me!” : 
This was the borden of her +, and 
her cheeks flashed with a dark flash of excite- 


‘ment ag ahe conjared'up the joy, the satisfac. 
tion ake could obtain from such acuance. 

“Twithineutt her. Iwill make my words 
eat into her heart, I-know her, [ can make 
her soffer, and f wilt do ft, I will shame her. 
I will draw her seoret.ogt and stamp on it, 
‘Denis can ta!k a3 mmoh as he likes—he will 
neverbs even with me—he darenot do anything 
‘for her, his hands are tied. Let him even try 
to protect,ber! TI will lat all,she world know 
what he does—and he will roia her. socially 
fox ever.” 

A light bad some into Maroia’s eyes as she 
thoughs of all this; ber plan af action was 
decided before she reached whe. gates of the 
Oroft. She would pretend some illness, is 
did not matter what; it, would be,so easy to 
deceive Penelope, she asid to herself with 
andiagaised contemp!. She would remain at 
the house all night; Denia would have to go 
to the ball; her. iltness should not be acfiicient 
to keep him. away. She would avoid any meat- 
ing-with Lady Sasan, it wonld ba easy to go 
atraight back to Latimar Court from Thiokes 
Croft, Marcia knew she must ba sven lower 
in her hoatess’s,eatimation now than she had 
‘been before—she gave « little of her surplus 
hate to Denis’ grows annt. In the fature ghe 
would nsver let herself b2 brought in contact 
with Lady Susan, that was very certain. She 
bad used her for & purpose; that purpose 
accomplished, Marcia woold never willingly 
gaze on the ofd lady again. Aa it was, she 
cond barely b raett to bs civil ta her 
self-appointed hoatess, 

It wae the excitement and a litile nervous- 
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|MAROIA ROSE TO HER FRET, AND STOOD L7OKING ABOUT HER IN A CURIOUS, STRAINED FASBION |] 


ness as to how events would preceed, that 
made Marcia seem co bright and almost 
genial on her entrance at the Croft. The 
accident was the result of a sudden deter- 
mination ; it had worked even better than she 
had anticipated. Marcia soon settled the 
question of Dr. Gregory—it was easy to 
pretend to some mysterious pain with a raw 
ignorant country bumpkin, as she immediately 
designated the young doctor. 

Lady Susan’s arrival discomposed her for 
& moment but only for a moment. She feared 
Denis might have eome too, and she had no 
desire that Denis should snatch her revenge, 
poor as it was, from her grasp at the last 
moment, 

She soon learnt that Denis had not come— 
doubtless he knew nothing of her supposed 
accident, in all probability he would not 
return to Lady Susan's until too late to get 
over to the Croft. His anxiety, if he felt any, 
would be set at rest by Lady Susan; but even 
if he did come, Marcia would have had her 
opportunity, and have made good use of it, 

The note brought to her was something she 
had not anticipated. Her face was white to 
the lips aa she read it, 

‘In all probability,’ Denis wrote courtly, 
‘it may be some time before we shall meet 
again. You have gone a step too far, Marcia, 
I can bear with you no longer—the horrors of 
my daily life are too much for me. I don’t 
know whether you think I spoke lightly to- 
day when I said I should separate from you; 
bnt if you did think so, you will see you were 
utterly mistaken. I gave you the terms of 
my fical determination. You deliberately 
ohose to disregard them; you said things this 
afternoon I will never forget—never forgive. 
There can be no question of future life with 


you. 

‘I desire there shall be no scandal—there 
will be none if you act asI direct, and for 
Once use some command, and conduct your- 
seif with dignity. I have made excuses to 
Lady Sasan, I go to London direct, and will 





| write to you from there to-night, placing 


before you the beat course for you to pursue 
under the present miserable circumstances 
which you, and you alone are responsible for. 

‘I have done my best, Heaven knows, but 
I am only human, and to-day the chain bas 
broken, I oan endure no longer. Had you 
given me half a chance, had you shown the 
faintest shred of a woman's heart, you would 
not have found yourself in the position you 
will hold irom this date forward in my life " 

As Marcia ceased reading she trembled 
from head to foot, a deep red flush spread 
over the pallor of her temples and surrounded 
her eyes, the paper flitted from her ne? veless 
grasp and fell to the ground. She did not 
heed it, she was going over and over the one 
thought, the one bitter, maddening thought. 
Denia was gone— Denis had left her—Denie 
waa lost to ber for ever ! 

A thousand pictures of the fature danced 
before and dazed her eyes. She rose to her 
feet, heedlees of her supposed accident, and 
stood looking about her in # curious strained 
fashion, as with the air of one who seeks some 
glimmer of light in heavy darkness. 

All at once she gave a sharp laugh and 
flang out her arms with a wild gesture, and 
then she began to walk to and fro, her eyes 
going rcund and about her in the eame odd 
fashion, her fingers tightly interlaced, her 
lips set ina smile. A sudden sound outside 
made her stand still for an instant; then 
swiftly, with an indescribable cunning, she 
was back in her obair in the same invalid 
attitude as before. The flash had gone from 
her brows, she was very pale, and her lips 
were dry and white, The footeteps passed 
her door. She crouched in the chair and 
stared at the letter lying tossed on the hearth- 
rug. 

“ Denia is gone—but she is here! Denis is 
gone—he oan’t protect her, he can’t save 
ker. He is very clever,” with a repetition of 
the senseless laugh,—‘‘oh! very clever, bat 
he is not as clever as I. Tc-morrow he will 





come back ; he will think of her and be afraid, 
Yes, to-morrow he will come, but he has for- 
gotten to-night. He bas gone and she is here, 
She will be with me alone. She shall hear 
me speak, and she shall answer to me for 
= She shall answer to me—answer t0 
me ” 

The wild frenzy of theughts melted into 
decisive action as the footsteps returned, the 
door opened and scmeone came in. It wag 
Mrs. Warriner. 

She withdrew softly as she saw Maroia 
leaning back with closed eyes. 

‘She is asleep,” she whispered to ay ~ 
who was just outside the door. “It is 
best thing for her. Come away, Pen, you 
look so pale and tired. You have no more 
colour + a sheet. You have not seen 
Madge's frock. She has spread it out for your 
approval, You can be with Mrs. Latimar all 
the evening when we are gone. You can give 
us half-an-hour now!" 

Penelope followed mechanically. That 
strange chill was on her heart, and as Mrs, 
Warriner spoke she shivered. She did not 
know why, but she felt all at once an intense 
longing to ask her friends to forego the ball 
and stay with her this night. This was only 
® momentary weakness, however, and she 
shook it off swiftly and determinately ; but 
the chill on her heart could not be shaken of, 
it remained and threatened to stay a while 


longer, 
(To be continued.) 


THe common balsam has a most singular 
method of disseminating its seeds. When they 
are ripe and prepared for germination the 
seed pod exploies with the slightest touch, 
and the seeds are scattered in every direction 
with such force as to carry them a distance of 
20ft. or 30f%. Planta have many curious 
methods of scattering their seeds, but there is 
none stranger than the vegetable artillery ré- 
presented by the balsam. 
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TADELA DAORE TURNED SWIFTLY ON THE INTRUDERS, AND BROKE INTO A LOW LAUGH !] 


BASIL’S BRIDE 
— 
OHAPTER XXXVII. 
MRS. DACRE HEARS TBE TRUTH. 


As the scund of that farious ring at the bell 
echoed through the little Villa, Mrs. Dacre 
rushed into the sitting-reom, where Dolores 
was standing by the table, pale and trem- 
bling. 
** What is it?" breathed the girl. 

‘*I don’t know. There are three men out- 
side, and in all probability one of them ie 
your husband,” replied Mrs. Daore, hurriedly. 
‘‘ No doubts they have come in search of you.” 

* Bat how do they know I am here?” 

‘‘That is impossible tosay. It is likely 
enough we have been watched, and tracked in 
epite of all the precautions I took. But there 
is no time to discuss that now. The question 
ie, do you feel strong enough to see your 
hueband— supposing it is he—and tell him 
that you are resolved not to go back to him ?” 

Adela Daore asked the question confidently 
enough, for she bad fallen into the not an- 
natural error of believing that Dolores did not 
cure for Basil, For a minute the young wife 
did not speak, but remained with her eyes 
lowered. Then she shivered. 

“No,” she said, “I cannot see him. What 
ehall I do?”’ 

“You must remain in hiding until he is 
gone,’’ was the prompt response. ‘I have 
prepared for such a contingency as this. 
Follow me, and do not epeak, but first of all 
Wrap your shawl well round your shoulders, 
for it ia cold outside this room,” 

Dolores did as she was bidden, and the two 
women crept silently upstairs, Mrs. Dacre 
heeding the way toa front bedroom, Just aa 
they crossed the threshold, there came an- 
— peal at the bell—louder this time than 

efore. 

Don’t be frightened,” whispered the elder 


} woman, reassuringly. ‘They can’s get in 
till I choose, for they would hardly dare to 
| break open the door.” 

As ebhe epoke, she had approached a large 
mahogany wardrobe that occupied nearly the 
whole of one side of the roem, and thrown 
Open one end wing, where a numbor of dresses 
were hanging. On pressing a spring, the 
back slid into @ groove, and am opening large 
enough to contain a man was revealed. 

“ Go in there,” said Mre. Dacre, holding a- 
side the dresses. ‘‘ It ie well ventilated from 
the top, so there ia no danger of your getting 
asphyxiated. If you remain perfectly quiet, 
all will be well, and I will come up and let you 
out the moment the coast is clear. You don’t 
mind being left alone here, do you?”’ 

Dolores replied in the negative, and stepped 
into the hiding place, while Mrs. Dacre again 
pressed the spring, and the false back slid into 
its place. Then the woman went downstairs, 
where, in the hall, she was eonfronted by old 
Elspeth, who seemed to take the unusual noise 
and clamour very calmly. 

“ Will I be for letting them in now?" she 
inquired, and her mistress replied in the » ffir- 
mative, while she went back to the sitting- 
roem, and waited, with beating heart, for the 
advent of her vieitors. 

She was a strong woman, mentally and 
ry & brave woman, and unscrupulous, 

n all her life she had only cared for one per- 
son beside herself, and that person was her 
supposed daughter. Even for her, her affco- 
tion partook something of the nature of a 
tigress’a fierce jealousy for its young. She 
loved Dolores because she believed her to be a 
part of berself, not because the girl wag sweet 
and gentle and lovely, and she counted on a 
future when they both would enjoy the riches 
left by Sigismund Verechoyle Ss. Maur, Hence, 
ever since the marriage of Dolores—which 
had been a fearfal blow to her—she had looked 
upon Basil as her natural enemy—the man 
who had thwarted all her plang, and she hated 





bim accordingly. 





The time had now come when she must 
openly declare her identity. She would have 
infinitely preferred not doing this, but there 
was ne alternative left her. 

The door was thrown open, and Basil and 
Laseelles entered. In the background stood 
& third man, but he remained jaet without the 
thresbold, until it should be necescary for him 
to come forward. 

Basil was naturally much surprised at the 
apparition that confronted him. In the tall, 
upright, imperious-looking woman, with her 
dark hair, her rich attire, and her flashing 
eyes, he recogniz:d—not Travice, but the 
mysterious lady whom he had seen with Mr, 
Versoboyle on that eventful night at the 
White House ! 

Lascelles, on the contrary, saw exactly what 
he expected to see—Adela Daore, a little older, 
a listle harder, but in other respects un- 
altered, 

“* What does this intrusion at this late hour 
mean ?” she asked, in a haughty, disdainfal 
manner, flashing her glance rapidly from one 
gentleman to the other. 

“It is a necessary for you to ask,” 
replied Lascelles—for Basil had hardly re- 
covered from his astonishment sufficiently to 
anewer the question. ‘ Weare here in search 
of Mrs, Chesham, who, we know, accompanied 
you to this house,” 

Adela Dacre laughed. 

“Then you have come on a wild-goose 
chase. Mrs. Chesham is not bere, and even 
if she were, I would not give her up to you.” 

“That remains to be proved,” put in 
Basil, qaietly. “Is is not a question of your 
willingness, but of your authority.” 

‘‘And my authority is unquestionable,” 
exclaimed the woman, drawing her fine form 
up to ita falleat height. “Iam Dolores’ 
mother.” 

If she expected to make an impression by 
thie announcement, she was disappointed, for 
it was recieved with the utmost calmness by 
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her hearers—who, as we know, were quite 
prepared for it. 

‘“*A mother's authority—andI donot aoc- 
knowledge your title to it—fades before that 
ofa husband,” said Basil, who, while he ap- 
peared very pale and shin:-from the effects of 
hia recent illness, yet looked the picture of 
resolution. 

She turned upon him fiercely. 

“Not when a husband: has behaved to hig 
wife as you have bahaved to Dolores—not 
when he has treated her with consistent 
neglect, and at last:deiven herforth from her 
home by his cruelty:1"' 

The young man-wineed: It was hard to 
have these accusations:levelled at him—harder 
atill to feel that he, ih part; deserved them, 

‘‘ With that yom have nothing to-do. I 
have come ior my wife, and I.shall notleave 
without ber.” 

‘‘Imthat case; you had better sit down,” 
said Mite. Dacre, with an insolent laugh, “for: 
I am afraid you will have:m long time to 


‘*"Then:you refuse to tellimerwhere she is?” 


“T de. You will know Ner-whereabouts-by- 
and.byewhen she has encosedad' in. ing a 
legal/separation from you,’ baléily; Mrs. 

iglanoed significant] at Lascelles, 
dhe latter, 5 g forward, amidj. quissiy;—- 
* You have known :me-for some@ years; Mra; 
I am quite-aware that) had net. the 
of being a favourite with you,, but) D 
ask you one question: have you: ever 
reason to believe that I would tell: a 
berate-lie? " 
at-him. ruspiciously, 

“No: J, at least, have never found you out 
in-one.”’ 

‘** Toen perhaps you will belisve ms when I 
tell you that the statement contained in this 
paper ”’—he took from his pocket a copy of 
Sara Harding's confession, and held it out to 
her—"'is absolutely trae. I had is from the 
woman’s own lips, and, elsewhere, I have it in 
her own handwriting. Kaad it, and then you 
will see how grievensly yon have deesivell 
yourself infaneying you were the mother of 
Dolores.” 

Growing whiter than. death, the woman 
snatched the paper trom hia hands, asd 

used it awifaly, 
ié fell from her nerveless fingers. 

‘* I¢ ia false.!,” she cricd, hoaraely, while even 
aby .- ee saw the cary Nae had lured 
her on, during all theae yeara, &WAY aa 
the morning mists fade before the sunghiae. 
«Tt in false!” 

“Is. is Heaven'a own itroth!" replied 


au 


Lascelles, solemnly ; and then, with an awfal | 


ory of pain and. fary—with the baffled sense 
of failure, and the miserable conviction that 
the gir) she had plotted ang. echemed for, had 
foved anil served, was not} ier own child— 
Adela Dacre fell forward on the couch, 


It was only for a few minutes she thus gave 
way to her rage. Then she sprang to her feet 
and confronted Lascelles. 

‘Whether this be true or nos, Dalorea locks 
apon me as her mother, and she shall never 
know otherwise!" sheexclaimed. “ Toe game 
is not over yet, for you have not found the 
= what: is more, you uever will flad 


It-wae tite empty threat ofa woman carried 
away by her own fary, but it mado Basil 
shiver with a sudden apprehension, This 
women was_oapable of anything—of murder 


even. 

But if he wae not equal to the cosasion, 
there was gomeane else-whe was. Oaborne, who 
had listened quietly, buat attentively, to all 
that had been said, new came-to the " 

‘ Perhape the lady will think differently 
when she heara shat it inmy painfal daty.to 
take her into oustody,’’ he observed, in his low, 
incisive voice. ‘The charge is a serious one, 
being that of attempted poisoning,” 

She turned upon him fiercely, bat his eyes 
met hera withoat quailing, 


Twice: she read it; over, |. 


‘‘ Who is this man, and what brings him 
here?" she said, ignoring hia remark 
entirely, and addreasing herself to Lascelles. 

Nevertheless, it was Osborne himself who re- 
plied to the query. 

‘* T am a detective, and I had the honourof 
your acquaintance in the servants’ halliat 
Chesham Royal, when you were supposed to 
be Mra, Ohesham's lady’s maid. It is. not 
necessary for me to tell you in what way I 
discovered your secret, bat I hold(a warrant, 


tain Basil Chesham.”’ 


poison 
slowly from one: to, 


She 
her search was in vain. 
'' Does this man 


really in: hie » OF: ia thie: 
trick 


me?” 

‘ead your own 

whether the 
‘Trned " site 


~ 


itn’t tone: W i A 
Your death w benefit: me, 
is merely a teunrped up: siery; 


some purpose 
believe in the existence of the warrant.” 


‘wartant:was properly masie ont, and’ 
andithere could 
ness. 

Lascelles, madts m sign to 
whersupon tie latter 
passage, closing the sitting room. door. after 
him, and thus leavingthe swagentiemen alone 
with Mrs. Dacre, who wat-now standing 
the fireplace with cone arm resting on the 
mantel-piece, prabably fcr support. She was 
very pale, and there was a keen, watchfal, 
alert look about her eyes, like that of some 
fierce. animal, who gasbers up all her forces: 
before she springs on her victim. 

And yet, after all, it was she who spoke 
firat. 

* You have sent that man cut of the room 
because-you have-some preposal to make to 
me,’ she said in her hard; scornfol, metallic 
voles. “Anz I oot right ?°" 

‘* Yeu," responded Lascelles, “so far you 
are. right, I have aonsulted wit C 
Otesham, and forthe sake of hit-wife, he ia 
anxious-shere should: be-ne more sosndal con- 
cerning her family, therefore. we have decided 
40 give: yeu one ehamce-cf eseaping from the 
fate that you 20 richly deserve.’” 

‘* And@ your conditiens ?” 

‘They-are twofold, In: the-fiest piace we 
_equire.e fall signed confession: of’ yoar grilt 
—which shall not be-used: against you if you 
\oanform to our second cend@itian; and that 

leave Eagtaad; and never retarn.’’ 

She qaierty, as if weighing the 
words: well before-sle. replied to them, Then 
sho said, calaly;— “ 

‘ You are ta&ing 400-meel for , and 
g0 your conditions are- ri@icalous: F am in. 
necent of the ceime of whieh you aceuye me, 
and I do nowfear » pabiie investigation, for 
I am. qaite-sure you have-no proofe of my 

iit! Z : 
“. Ah!” said Lascelles, in a com 
tenc, “you want to find out what proofs we 
hold sgainss you. Well, I will tell you. In 
-the firat place, we have-in our possession a 
certain little sandalwood box, containing 
various phials, alt of them holding poisons, 
‘Oae of these phials is balf empty, and on a 
psper is written ie your oe, in 
the Hindustani Meguage, certain dates: on 

whieh you administered so many drops of this 
drag ta. some person who ia net mentioned 


the: datentive, 





ae 


bat whose identity may easily be guessed. 
| 8o-happens-that thelaet of these dese Ca 
| Chesham didnot drink, and it was-an 

| by & doctor well versed im Indian poisons. 
| This Doctor will ewear that it ie the same 
| Hiquid as that contained in your half empty 
} phial. Jarvis, Oaptain Chesiram’s vale, will 


for your arrest on the charge of! trying: 40 









the three:men, as if she world gather: from: 
their facea.some clue as to her condos. But: 


asked, at length; “I mean, i& the warrant: 


to frighten 
‘‘ I¢iemotrick,” responded Basilj, ateraly,, 
conscience: will! tell! you | observantof 
pb shrillyy afnenmne it rgetoomake: 
} ‘te do with the mysterioas deash:of:m 


. Daore,” seid. Captain: i 
}Ghealiam, brisfiy, and Osborne: yh 
be nor doubt: of: ite geamine. |. 


withdrew into: the |: 


near: 


also testify that he caw you in his master's 
room, on the last occasion bat one on which 
you poured the drops into the glass of lemon. 
ade which was placed at your victim's bad. 
side every night. I think that, taken with 
Other circumstances in your past history, will 
be-sefficient to convict you.” 

Thiswas a bold move on the part of Las. 
celles; and it did not fail in its,effect. When 
she heard the sandal-woed bex mentioned, a 
Sone ares the woman's. demeanour— 

4 rew anxious, and the lines 
Wee reise rel strained, She had not 
‘thtedloss of the mediaine chest, 
‘ ge Was qnife aware what damning 

be. againat her. 

‘Then, tea, the positive way in which Las. 
— spoke of: dacwie having seen her—al- 

ough in thig imstance the speaker.drow a 

ey: his. imagination —startied her into 

v 


| “Tt thade were: new: enough,” pat in Basil 

thecefftetD sscclies had produced, 
and rendered: bolder: hy,is, “2 cine bene an- 
other cha against you; and ah. has 
y wife's 
‘father, of; whose honsekeld yom wexe an in- 


eetedioe before. 


+ and, as a preof of ite trath, 
mind acertain.acene at 
sesne wherein 





for} mate." 
of, year own. [ do not even: 


‘Gorreat-—as, 
in occulsism; 
would die is strongly 
presumptive evidence that: you were inatra- 
mental in killing him.” 

The woman flang out her hands with a 
gesture of impotent resignation. 

“Te ia ess to strive against Fate. I 
throw up the cards. I have striven hard to 
win, but‘ all through the: efds have been 
frightfally against me. I accept your terms. 
Promise me that no action shall be taken 
against mo, and I will confess. everything.” 


oe 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A. LAST ATIBMPT, 


Aputa Dacre turned her dark Hegyard ‘eyes 
on Lascelles, with sullen hatred smo g 
in their deptha—in strange contrast to her 
sabmissive manner; 

% What do you waet-me to say? she de- 
a hong Or what dees Gaptain Chesham 

ne? 

a oe aa First of sll, where ia 


‘“‘Sne-ig cate;"* a strange gleam shot into 
fer eyes, “TI will tell you her whereabouts 
by-and by." 

Bat even as-she apeke she was thin 
out in her-subtie brain a scheme whict a’ 
avenge all: the evil that these two men had 
wrenght apen: her, and shomkt leave her 
triumphant at-the last; 

She eeald not arrange all ita details satis- 
fact withont-sorm2 little meditation, but 
while she was talking they would be sare to 
take shape, and thas every mimute gained 
would be-of some help to her: 

Little did either Liascelies or Basi think 
that ber bumble submiesion wae only-a cloak, 
Heneath which was brooding a lisk plan 
that would-ehatter- their hopes for-ever. 

“Pen you acknowledge that you are the 
same weman whom T saw on whe mridnighi of 
my arrival atthe Weite Hone, with Mr. 
Versehoyle? " anit Bavil, 

“'¥es," she revarned, recklessly, “I a0- 
knowledge it, EF had been an iomate-of the 
household ever since the Versetroytes went 
there, and I -wastnown as the Hindoo servant, 
Abdul. I remained there on account of 
: Dolores, and one day I sawa lesser directed 
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4o.my supposed master in your handwriting,” 
sdarening herself to Lasoalles; ‘ Lapened tt 
and found that you had escaped from Siberia 
—whither I had, been insssumentalin sending 
you,” she smiled stiasphaatly. ‘' You. asked. 
for. money to enable you, to. retarm to 
Ea ; as that was the last thing. I) 
wished to happen, I, simply burns, the lester, 
and Verschoyle—sa. he called ,himeelf—never 
saw. it.. I kuew thatvif you returned you 
would betray: to your. brother. the seores of 
Dolores’ birth, Yousee I made a mistake in 
pe ar pores ory tae after A. any per 
spared myself my pains. “not 
know, and‘if you had come home and told 

brother that Dolétea was not bie. 
aaughiat, but mine, he would have. cast us 


“He hal never made a will, therefore I 
pelieved you to be the. legal heir fo all hia 
riohes; and“ it would not have fallen ia with 
my plans at all that you should inherlt his 

th. So I fore hit. death, and he, 
ping Bee faith ih my powers of second 
sight, believed mo, and made hik preparations 
accordingly. I had imagined cae Someone 
tions would have taken the slaps of making. a 
will, leaving everything He possessed’ to 
Dolores, and I su ‘this i6 him, bot 
instead of Géing-so.he tried to provide for 
Dolores’ fature by marrying her to Oaptain 
Ohesham,” 

As she mentioned’ his mante she shot one 
qaiok ce‘at Basil, and the-young mar 
actually recoifed atthe basilisk venom of her 


oye 

‘Well | said Liacceties; ‘*go-on,” 

“T would Have~ prevented ‘the marriage: it 
I could,” proceeded Adéia Dacre, still in the 
game, doll, mechanical voice in which she had 
before . “but it wasbeyoud my power 
to do so, So the wedding took place; and 
then thesetttements bse yi by whtch all 
her‘supposed fattrer's w was 
T could get rid’ of Yereskoyle, nad Captain 

could get ‘of , 

Ohesham, no’ ome cculi’ tousit Dolores’ 
wealth, and she and I would beable to live 
happily-together om ity At-thie janotare my 
knowledge: of Indian -drage helped: me; and 
while: Mr. Versoboyfe and-his son-in-law were 
talking together in the stady I wae in hiding 
behind ‘the o bad aleeady: matured 
my 8, and; asa result, the: room wag 
Sued with: vapour by the fusing 
together of: ¢wo liquide, whose properties were 
known to me altheagh they are unknown 
to most Europeans. These vapours were 
polsonous,-and: no human beiag osuld have 
inhaled them for sixty scoonds-w: falting 
into @ stupor; which would: end it death: if 
the person affected ‘were allowed to remain in 
the tainted air for ten minutes;’’ 

“Then L” exclaimed. Basil, in a: burst of 
horror, ‘' you.had decreed my death:too |’ 

She shrogged her-shonlders, slightingly, 

“a —— see,”” she a “im 1c me 
where all my carly youth wae spent, we . 
think as. muckh-of humas. life as you Western 
people do. One: man -more or less in the 
worid—what:does itimaster ?”’ 

Both her hearers shuddered at this revolting 
cynicism, and sheiseemed.actually amused. at 
their horror, It wasquite4rue thas her Eastern 
education had. tanght her to regard: human 
life as‘a very small matter, if it steod in the 
way of any end she had set herself 10: attain. 
As he looked at her, Basil was seized with a 
Sirange panio.of fear on Doloraa’ accounts. Not 
that he thought Dolores was reallyin the heuse, 
for the woman’s manner had quite deceived 
him, and he imagined. that after bringing 
her here, she had sent the young girl away, s0 
&8 t0.be beyond reach of pursuit, Neverthe- 
leas, with eueh a -wretch.as this to. deal with, 
it was impossible to be. sure of hia: wife's 


safety. 

“I must know where-my wife ia,’ he said, 
turning to Lasoelles, with profeand agitation. 
“The more I hear of the crimes in. which 
this woman has steeped her soul, the greater 
is my anxiety as to Dolores’ whereabouts.” 
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dei Demalanbahas him eaaee. 

ou ate showing a great deal of feeling on: 

aye the bridefor whom you never-carsd,” 
oO 


‘' Never oared |” he:repeated. with a groan: | | 
’ lifex| agon pot dread in-his-eyes: 


‘My. Heaven! I love hee better than 


Agsin thas strange fire cameinthe:woman's 
eyes—a fire lit by some evil shonght. 
** Have you got a carriage here?" she asked 


ily, 

‘*Yes,. We drove down from towa."’ 

‘Very well, then, I. will take you to 
Dolores, She is not more than a mile away! 
But first of all I must go opstaira and put 
my cloak on. You will accord me that.per- 
mission?” turning from one. to the. other. with 
her mocking smile. 

They could not well refuse it; neverthe- 
less, as she lefé the room, Basil said, 
uneasily,— 

‘She is brewing more mischief. I saw. it 
ao Sappose Dolores is in this. house 


‘itaelf,"' 


Lascelles did not reply. Trath to tell, he 


himeclf' warill at ease, for there had been in 
Adela Daocre’s mianner, as she went ont, some 
subiie anticipation of triumph which boded 


‘What can we dd?’ proceeded Basil, work. 
ing himself into a fever of spprehension. 
‘°My own impression is we had better follow 
her upstairs. Is.is unsafe to let her out of 
our ‘if there is any possibility of Dolores 
being in her.power.”’ 
ante * are right,” respondéd Las- 

en; ‘us go Upstairs.’ 
rds had lett his’ Tips before 
there rang through’ the’ hougea‘toud; piercing 
shriek, lion a: beer terror. bse gh J 
might*por y conld‘oniy-guess; but ¢ 
hearts-of bovh men-seenred for a moment to 
stop beating in the-awfal fear-thet’came upon 

“Te iy Dotorert” cried Basil; and in 

another setoud both he -and’ Lascefies were 
Up the staits; followed by Osborne. 

At the top-of the ‘landing three doors ‘con: 
fronted thent, all ehut; From bebind which 
of those three-had the territie ery come f 

Some ‘instinct -seemred* to Basil, for, 
without ‘ hesitation’ he went to the farthest 
one, ant -the-handfe, As he might 
have anticipated, it wastocked, bat this small 
gy eh et ee 5 in his a 

asg himself against wood wor 
with-all his force; 

Alas4' hie st was not what it had 
been before his » and his onsiaught 
seomed to-make:no perceptible impression on 
the:heavy oak door. 

“Gome andhelp met" he exelaimed, and 
the other two at ones obeyed, 

Taeiz-united strength wae conviderable; and: 
was not exerciseddu-vala, Thelock gave way 
and the door flew: open, disclosing’ a sight 
within that well-nigh paralysed them: 

Dolores was lying-on:a- couch, ber eye half 
closed, her ‘pertectly-pallid. From one 
arm the sleeve bad heen ‘rolled baek, and a 
puncture-showed like a‘ blood red spot. on the 
white skia. 

Adela Dacre stood-at-the bead of the couch 
leoking’at ber victim —leve, hatred; triamph 
all expresied ia»herface:. She tarned: swiftly 
ow the imzaders; and broke into a low laugh. 

“You have not: conquered: me yet, you 
see!’ she exolaimed;-ber eyes fladhing with 
their old fire: ‘' You thought\I would submit 
meekly to your terms; and-lev you wreak your 
will on me; while I yielded you an unqaalified 
sebmission. You were wrong, I will yield 
to. fate because.I mtas, never to man:!”’ 

Uader any other conditions there might 
have been: somethivg to. admire: in the fiery 

e of this: proud epirit, which 
would break: but: never bend. Adela Dacre 
ought to have lived in another age: She would 
have made a Semirantis or » Boadices, and 
under other‘auspices:her untamabie soul and 
splendid: energies’ might have carved out a 


grand destiny for her, instead of dragging her | 





inthe mire of jealousy and crime: and’ sordid’ 


awarise, which bad. proved her ruin; 

“ Great heavens! what: have you done?”’ 
oried Basil, kueeling by his wifes side, and 
ooking dowm intc the ewees wan face ‘with an 


“I will tell. you:what have done; I have 
killed hee !"” 

A® this: moment Dolores opened‘ ber eyes, 
and iecked round bewilderedly. Bat: sbe was 
too faint to expzess surprise; indesd) in her 
presens-condition of utter provttation it is a 
question whether she:felt anys 

‘Go, ram for m: doctor!’ orled: Basil, 
a yincoherent. “ Evew yeb'we may’ save 

er.’” 

Is was Osborne who lefiithe room #0 obey. 
Lascelles; meanwhile, drew meas the couch 
and lifted\ the: young girl's arm, while he 
examined the wound—the merest pim-priok— 
that marred ite snowy whisencas. 

‘* All she doctora ia: London wilinot be able 
to save:her,'’ said. Adsia. Dacre, deliberately. 
‘*T. doe not: bungle maastess like that. The 
wennd is:poisoned; and she -will. die before 4 
doctor can arrive, When he oomes;'’ she 
added, and-she held up ber own-arm, on which 
shill on uue.dt to. likee, but L'propbeey fi. will 

on , bats: Tope y it wi 
be.of no avail!’ 

A very stupor of dread wae wpon Basil, 
Must:he indeed lose thie fair young wife of 
his just in the moment of reunion? Qh, 
Heaven would surely never'be socruel | 

Suddenly there flashed upon him the re- 
collection of a remark made by someone at 
the ing aest held om Sigismaad Verschoyle— 
who, as the reader will remember, was sup- 
pased to:have diced from the injection of some 
poison into the veina, 

“It,” said the psrsen, “there: had been 
someone by at the tise the wound was. in- 
flioted, who bad had the presence-of mind to 
suck the — out, the victim might have 
been saved.” 

It was forlorn hope, but drowniog: men 
will even cling to stra win.-their last extremity 
and Basil telt)like a-drowning man, 

At any rate, even it Dolores died, he would 
have the poor satisfaction of having risked his 
own-life-in order to save ber’! 

And so‘ kneeling there at-hev side, he lifted 
the beantifal white arm to his lips, and 
ensayed this Isct-desperate remedy, 


OHAPTER XXX'X, 
AND LAST, 


Arrarwanps Dolores had a very dim 
notion of what bad happened: to her. 
She: hada vague idea of being carried down- 
staira and. putin a. carriage. where she was 
Wrap up in .roge aud. fore, then of 

y driven:along dark roads, and finally o 
finding herself in a comfortable spacious, fire- 
lit room, with no lesan person than Beatrive 
Risdon bending over ber. 

‘* Where am 1?” she asked faintly, and 
Beatrice, hait-Jaugbing, hait-orying, answered 
the question. 

“You are at the Grand Hotel, and-here you 
are going 40 remain,.and I am going to nurse 

on,” 

* Bui-what brings:you hore, Beatrice.? '’ 

‘* Never mind that jastnow, There will be 
heaps.of time for ms to ane wer-your questions 
by-and-by, but) what: you: have tedo at the 
present moment is to go to sleep, and believe 
that at-last:you aze cafe and in.good) hands,” 

Bhe.raised' the young: girl slightly from the 
pillows, and gave her a medicated: draught, 
and after that Dolores soom sank to sleep, 
while Miss. Riedom remained by her-bedside, 
watching her all through the night. There 
was no strict necessity for her to deprive her- 
self of her own reat, but it pleased Beatrice to 
do so, and that in spite of her aunt's remon- 
strances. 

Ali the next day Dolores was kept very 
quiet indeed, Shewas-notphysioally ill, bat 


i 
i | 


ps.be 
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her nerves had sustained a very severe shock, 
which she might not readily get over, and the 
docter who had been called in insisted on 
perfect rest for mind and body. 

At intervals “ Aunt Anne” came in to see 
how she was progressing, but Beatrice was 
head nurse, and she jealously resented any 
intrusion on herown domain. Odatside the 
door, ahe beld whispered colloquys with Oap- 
tain Chesham, who chafed bitterly at being 
eaciuded from the sick chamber. 

After one of these mysterious conversations, 
Beatrice came back to find Dolores with two 
scarlet spots of colour on her cheeks. 

‘* Whom were you talking to?’’ she asked, 
and Beatrice anawered, meekly,— 

“To your husband, my dear.” 

‘I thought so!’’ Dolores murmured, below 
her breath. Then she added: ‘‘ What is he 
doing here?" 

“ Waiting for you to get better. He was 
anxious to come in and see you, but the doctor 
thoughs it best to put off your meeting for a 
day or two. Ob, Dolores!” with a sudden | 
burst of very characteristicenthusiasm, “ what | 
@ splendid fellow he is afterall! I'mawfally | 
sorry I ever breathed a word against him, but | 
I bad no idea he was such a hero,” 

* Why is he a hero?” asked Dolores, avert. | 
ing ber eyes, and playing nervously with some ' 
flowers she held in her hands, 

Can you ask? Is it possible you don’t | 
know ?”” 

** Don't know what?" 

‘* Why, that he saved your life, and risked | 
his own in doing it.” 

* No,” said Dolores, bewilderedly, ‘I didn’t 
know it.” 

‘Then it is time you did!” warmly ex- 
claimed Miss Risdon, who from the depths of 
anger and eontempt for Basil bad suddenly 
shot up to the heights of profound admiration. 
= though, I oughtn’s to tell you just 
ye 7 

As usual, Beatrice spoke first, and thought 
afterwards, 

‘Oh, yes, you ought!” exclaimed Dolores. 
‘It will do me a great deal more harm to be 
kept in suspense.” 

** Well, that's exactly my idea. Don't you 
know that that horrible womar—poor thing ! 
she’s dead now, 80 we won't say anything | 
more againet her than we can help—Travice, 
I mean, tried to murder you by a poisoned 
Btiletto, or something of that sort? And 
Captain Chesham sucked the poison out, like 
that dear old Qaeen Phillipa in English 
History. He must love you very dearly, 
Dolores, to do such a thing.” 

Dolores made no reply, quick tears were 
coursing their way down her cheeks, and her 
little thin hands trembled as they lay upon 
her breast. She could not understand it all 
even yet, but Beatrice’s tale left so much clear. 
Basil bad been prepared to sacrifice his own | 
life for the chance of snatching her from 
death, 

Ob ! it was grand of him, it was noble, it 
was worthy of bimeelf, 

Her heart beat in a delightfal raptore, then 
stood atill with a sudden reaction. She could 
not believe that his action was prompted by | 
the feeling to which Beatrice attributed it. | 
No; he bad done it from a strong sense of the 
claims humanity bad upon him, not from any 
tenderness to the creature whom he saved. 
How, indeed, could she expect him to cherish 
tenderness towards the woman who he believed 
had tried to take bis own life? 

She shivered as she lay under the soft eider 
down, and turned her face to the wall so that 
Beatrice should not see it. That young lady 
paused for a few minutes beside the bed, 
waiting for some sort of comment—zome 
acknowledgment on the wife's part of the 
debt she owed her husband. But none came, 
and at last she turned away in bitter 

disappointment. 





manifold incidents, their horror, their excite- 
ment, passed through her brain like the figures 
of a phantasmagoria, but all were more or leas 
vague and indistinct. She could not disentangle 
them, but she was haunted by a strange, half 
maddening fear that her own part was not yet 
played in the tragedy—that onee more she 
would have to maks plana for leaving Basil 
and seeking her own fortune out in the cruel 
world, 

At any cost she must give him his freedom 
—the obligation to do so was tenfold stronger 
since his act of heroism than it had been 
before ! 

And yet, how terrible to leave him atill 
under the impression that she had tried to 
murder him! Ob, if she could only convince- 
him of his mistake; if she could only assure 
him of the innocence of her intention, even 
though the result of the philtre had been s0 
deadly ! 

Bat he would not believe her. Had he not 
said that an angel from Heaven would be 
powerless to clear her in hia sight? As she 
remembered hia stern voice and manner when 
he gave her thie ultimatum a little despairing 
ory escaped her lips, and at the sound of ik 
Beatrice sprang up from her chair near the 
window and came over to the patient, her 
face fall of alarm. 

‘*What is the matter, Dolores—are you 
worse?” 

Dolores shook her head with a wan amile, 
She could not speak, for the tears well-nigh 
choked her, 

Beatrice remained looking at her for a 
moment with gravely-knitted brows, then she 
made a movement of decision. 

‘* This won't do, you kaow, Dolores. You 
are exciting yourself, and that is what the 
doctor especially warned us to guard against. 





I muat send for him at once," 
Bhe was proceeding towards the bell, when , 

the young wife reached out one small white | 

hand, and clutched frantically at her dress. 

‘** Don’t—Beatrice—don’s! All she doctors 
in the world can’t do me any good,” She | 
canght her breath with a little gasp. “I 
shall be better presently —perhaps.” 

The last word was added in a very low tone, | 
bat Misa Risdon’s quick ear caughs it all the | 
same, §2¢e bent down and looked searchingly 
into the young girl's eyes. 

Dolores!” she exclaimed, impressively, 
‘you have still something on your miad—I 
am sure of it. My dear, take me into your 
confidence and let me see if I can help you. 
I woald do my best anyhow.” 

“I am sure yeu would, Beatrice. Bat— 
but”—her voice faltering—‘it ia beyond 
your power to help me. I think,” wearily, 
‘* she worst of a trouble such as mine is that 
it muet be borne alone—that it is impossible 
to share it with someone elee.”’ 

“ You mean you won't confide in me?" 

**T mean I cannot,” 

Beatrice went back to her former position, 
bat she did not take up the work on which 
she bad been employed, neither did she look 
through the window at the hurrying crowds 
that jostled each other on the pavement 
below. She was thinking out the situation. 
Ciearly Dolores had a secret, and equally 
clearly she would never get well while it was 
preying on her mind. Oould it be that she 
was dwelling on her hueband’s former in- 
fatuation for Miss Stanhops—an iofatuation 
that Beatrice, judging from what she had 
seen of Captain Chesham lately, opined to be 
as dead as the proverbial door-nail ? 

The young girl at last came to the con- 
clusion that this must be so, and if her 
surmise were correct, then only Basil himself 
could reassure his wife on such a point. 

Bhould she ask him to do so? Beatrice 
wavered. It was a delicate position to be 
placed in, and she was not quite sure whether 





Dolores lay very stil), watching the firelight 
playing in ruddy shadows on the wall, and 
listening to the trsffic that made a continuous 
hom outside. The last few weeks with their 


her interference would be justifiable. One 
glance at the poor little tired face on the 
| pillow decided her. After all, why should she 


way, when Dolores’ pinese—perhaps her 
life—might be at stake? = 

Once more she came to the bedside, and 
smoothed the soft hair lying on the patient g 
brow, and bent down to the pretty lips. 

“Tam going to leave you for a few minutes, 
Dolores. Shall I send Aunt Aane to you, or 
would you rather be left alone? ” 

“I would rather be left alone, please. 

“Very well, dear. You can ring the bell 
beside you if you want anything,” 

A few minutes later Beatrice stood oppo- 
site to Captain Chesham, a very real embar- 
rasament in her flashing face and nervous 
manner—an embarrassment that alarmed 
Basil, for he knew her to be as & rule the 
most gself-possessed of girls, and he at once 
jamped to the conclusion that there must be 
something wrong with Dolores. 

‘' My wife ia worse!” he exclaimed, without 
giving her time to 5 

‘* Yea,” she answered, ‘'I think she is ; bat 
at the same time I don’s fancy it is her phyai- 
cal condition so much as her mental state that 
has given her thia relapse. Toe fact is, 
Captain Chesham, she is worrying over some- 
thing, and until that worry ia removed there 
isn’s much chance of her gettiag well.” 

Basii’s face changed. He pulled hard at hig 
moustache, and Beatrice fancied hiahand was 
not quite steady. 

“Do you know the root of this worry of 
hera?” be asked; and, in answering, she 
carefally kept her eyes averted from him. 

‘I don’s know it, for, although I begged 
for her confidence, she would not give it 
me. Bat,” growing still redder, ‘I have an 
idea of what it may be,” 

“ And your idea?” 

All at once her eyes met his—steadily and 


firmly. 

“| will tell it you, Captain Chesham; bat, 
fizat of all, you must promise not to be offended 
with me, and to believe that I am acting solely 
with a view to Dolorea’ happiness.” 

He took her hand, and pressed it between 
both his own. fi 

“ You need not tell me that, Miss Risdon; 
actions are more convincing than worde, and 
you have already proved the stoff your friend- 
ship is made of.” 

“Thace you. & aia very fond of Dolores, 
and it goer to my heart to sea her diatress. 
Well, then, I think she has a notion that you 
dou’s care for her. Sane has heard of your 
Sages engagement to Miss Stanhope, and— 
aD ae 

Here Beatrice broke down, floundering 
rather lamely in a search for suitable words 
with which to clothe her communication. 

Bat Basil came to her rescue in a quite un- 
expected manner, 

‘‘I understand,” he said, quietly. He 
went to the window, and stared ont in an 
unseeing fashion for a few minutes, during 
which he pondered gravely. Then he came 
back to Bzatrice. ‘The doctor said I had 
better not see my wife until she was conva- 
lescent,” he went on; “ bat doctors are nob 
infallible, they cau’s possibly take into con- 
sideration all the circumstances that may 
arise in any given case; and it seems to me 
that in the present instance you kaow a 
deal better than any doctor what should be 
done. Would you advise me to see Dolores 
at once?” 

The answer came without hesitation. 

 Oertainly, if you can by seeing her set her 
mind at reat.” ; n 

Thus it came about that when Dolores, 
conscious of another presence in the room, 
opened her eyes with the expectation 
seeing Beatrice, she encountered the gazt— 
not of her young narée, but of her husband. 

‘Basil }'’ she marmared, under her 
hardly certain whether she was not atill ander 
the inflaence of a waking dream. 

“* Yea, darling, it is I.” ’ 

Had she heard aright? What did it mean, 





' les mere conventional scruples stand in her 


that loving tone, that endearing epithet, 
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those tender eyes gazing, ah! so sweetly, 
down inte her own ? 

Her breath came and went quickly, a stain 
of scarlet flamed in her cheeks. She pressed 
her hand against her brow, but Basil gently 
took possession of the small white fiogers, 
and raised them to his lips, while he bent a 
little nearer to her. 

* T am here against the doctor's orders,” he 
told her, ‘bat Miss Risdon said you were 
growing a little restless, and I thought 
perhaps I might soothe you, as I used to in 
the old days at Lugano, when you had head. 
aches. Do you remember?" 

Did she not? She gave a half. sobbing gasp 
of utter regret, 

‘‘Ab, those days!" she exclaimed, almost 
unconacionaly. ‘‘ They seem s0 long ago, s0 
dreadfally far off !’’ 

“And yet they are not in reality far off,” 
he answered, very gently, ‘and in the future, 
Dolores, we will repeat them, only they shall 
be a thuasandfold happier than those of our 
honeymoon éver were."’ 

Bhe looked up at him with a bewildered 
and intensely pathetic entreaty in her eyes. 

" Ah, I do not understand! ” she cried out, 
wildly. ‘*‘ Why do you speak to me in these 
tones, why do you look at me with those eyes ? 
Ia it that you think I am going to die, and so 
you have forgiven me?” 

‘* Heaven forbid! No, Dolores, you are not 
going to die; you are going to live, you are 
going to be happy, as you were never happy 
before—that is,” he added, humbly, ‘‘if the 
undivided love of my heart, if all the devotion 
of my life, can give you happiness. I have 
only one prayer, one desire now, and it is 
that Heaven will let me atone to you for all 
the wrong that has been done.” 

She snatched her hands from his, and sat 
upright, looking at him. The little frills 
round her throat rose and fell with the swift, 
excited beating of her heart, and yeta strange, 
glad hope had sprang up within her—so 
strange, so glad, that she could only dimly 
realize it, 

‘* Ig it trae, Basil, or am I only deceiving 
myself, as I have deceived myself a bundred 
times in my dreams? Do you believe now 
that I had no intention of harming you when 
I gave you the draught—that I——” She 
stopped suddenly, shivering convulsively. 

** My darling, I know you had no intention 
of harming me. What you gave me was 
innocent enough—pure water in all likelihood. 
The poison in the lemonade was not put there 
by your hand, but by the hand of the 
wretched woman whose crimes have wrought 
#0 much a. Oh, Dolores! when I 
think of the cruel thoughts I had of yon—the 
cruel things I said to you at Ohesham Royal, 
on that miserable afternoon before you left, 
I te if I dare not even ask you to forgive 
me 

His handsome head dropped lower and 
lower, in utter self-abasement, and gradually 
the bewilderment faded out of Dolores’ eyes, 
and was replaced by the eager light of com- 
prehension. 

She reached out one trembling hand, and 
let it rest hesitatingly on hia chesnut carla, 
As he felt the light touch, Basil looked up 
quickly. 

“ Will you forgive me, Dolores? " 

“IT have nothing to forgive,” faltering, 

‘* Yes, you have!’’ he exclaimed, energetic. 
ally. ‘Bat, Heaven willing, I will redeem 
the past, and then perhaps my endeavour will 
be crowned with the fruition of the hope 
whose fulfilment means for me the very 
height of human happiness. Sweetest! I 
love you with the love of lover and husband, 
both in one—a love before which all the fancies 
of my youth, yes, even that one for Ealalie 

tanhope, which was real enough until she 
killed it, fade into nothingness, fn the days 
to come, will my love compel a return?” 

_ He was drawing backward now, not daring 
in his great humility to touch her; even 


trembled excessively. A moment more, and 
she held out her hands with a low cry,— 

** My love, my love!" 

He looked at her for a second, then he 
understood, and for the first time in her life 
the young wife felt upon her lips a lover's 
kisses. 

o ca * * * 

Verily, Beatrice had done wisely in defying 
the doctor, and taking the law into her own 
hands—a fact of which she was keenly 
conecious when she came in half an hour 
afterwards, and found Basil sitsting by his 
bride’s side, while on both their faces shone 
the serene light of a new-found happiness. 

And happiness is & most marvellous 
physician, performing cures such as Al «chylus 
himeelf never even dreamt of. Under its 
influence Dolores soon became her own bright 
radiant self; bat for various reasons Basil 
thought it best to take her away from Engiand 
for a time, so they spent the winter on the 
shores of the blue Mediterranean, and only 
returned to their native land when the May 
flowers were blossoming in field and hedge- 
row, and the gladness of spring was in the air. 

They had come back in time for Beatrice 
Risdon's wedding—a very grand affair, 
achieved to the accompaniment of evergreen 
arches and flower.strewn pathway, followed 
by great holiday-keeping on the part of the 
villagers, who had known and loved the bride 
since her childhood, 

Very pretty looked Beatrice in her trailing 
satin robes, and her diadem of orange 
blossoms; and very proud looked Daroy 
Manroe as he led her from the altar, in 
between the rows of smiling faces. Behind 
followed his father with ‘‘ Aunt Anne,” and 
bringing up the rear was the Creole young 
lady, once destined by Munroe senior for hia 
son’ bride, and called by Beatrice ‘' that 
blackamoor.” 

‘* That blackamoor,” however, had turned 
out & very amiable personage, and Beatrice 
had quite forgiven her all her fancied wrongs 
—in token of which she had asked her to 
officiate as bridesmaid at her wedding ! 

Bat fairer than bridesmaid or bride—more 
radiant in her youthfal joyousness and perfeet 
happiness—was Dolores Chesham. P-ople 
turned to look at her as she passed by, lean- 
ing on her husband's arm, and more than one 
whispered — 

‘* What a perfeot pair | "’ 

And s0, indeed, they were—perfect in the 
love that flooded their life with its glad plen- 
teousness; perfect in that trast that nothing 
could ever break; perfect with such supreme 
faith as it is given to few toobtain. Their 
love had been subjected to the “cleansing 
fires” of tribalation, and like gold it had 
come forth. purified from all dross. 

Ealalie Stanhope, it is hardly necessary to 
Bay, was not at Beatrice Risdon’s wedding. In 
point of fact she was at that particular time 
much occupied in preparations for her own 
marriage with a gay old duke of seventy five, 
who had been captivated by her beauty, and 
who thought she would make an ideal duchess. 
Lot us hope the fatare will not undeceive 
him! 


a ; 
Lascellee—who by this time had recovered 
hie fortune—bought Priors Abbey, and settled 


hams should consider the house as their 
home, and come there whenever they felt 
inolined. 

Dolores prophesies that in course of time 
he will marry ; bat whether her prophecy will 
come trae remaine to be proved. 

And so we bid them farewell, girt round as 
ey are by the sunshine of happiness, in 
whose brightness the sorrows of the past have 
all vanished, while the future is spanned by 
the rainbow of hope, 


[THE END.) 








Paystcrans’ carriages have the right of way 





while hia eyes glo with all the tenderness 


and ardour of a lover's passion, Dolores 


WRITTEN IN SAND. 


rT 
CHAPTER IV. 


On the following day, after lurchoen, Mra. 
Gander Colin summoned Llora to her presence. 

She sat en a large arm-chair, leaving her 
governess to stand, 

‘“‘T understand,” she began, ‘‘ that you met 
Mr. Hampden again this morning, when you 
were out with my daughters ?" 

** Yes, we met him,” replied Llora. 

‘It is unnecessary to include my daughters 
in the assignation,” said Mra Oolin, tartly. 

“ The assignation?’ queried Llora. 

** Yes, you met him by appointment.” 

“By a. ? Certainly not. It 
was quite by accident that——”' 

** That he knew the time and place of your 
walk?” interrupted Mra Colia witha mali- 
cious smile, ‘Oh, very likely,” and the smile 
gave place to a laugh of mockery. 

‘Bat, indeed, I——"’ Liora was abou’ to 
protest. 

“That ia enough, Miss DArcy. I don’t 
wish to enter into the psrticnlars of a govern- 
ess’s intrigues. The main fact is thie—that 
you met Mr. Hampden to day for the third 
time.” 

“That is the case certainly.” The govern- 
ese’s whole attitude breathed defiance. 

“OF course itis the case. My daugaters 
are tratbfal.” : 

The covert insinuation of falsehooi on 
Liora’s part was not loaton the girl, aui she 
grew red with the indignation she coald 
hardly help herself frem expressing. : 

“I wish you to understand distinetly,’’ pur- 
sued Mrs. Oolin, ‘‘ that this must end.” 

“I cannot put an end to whatI have no 
share in,” was the reply, epoken with head 
erect and straight gez'ng eyes. ‘‘I suppose 
one person has ag good a right to walk in 
Regent’s Park as another.” ‘ ; 

‘I suppose too,” said Mes. Colin, stang into 
anger by the very coolness of her victim, 
“ that I have a right to choose in what com- 
pany my daughters shall be when they are 
out walking. I do not choose that they shall 
be in the company of every man with whom 
their governess chooses to carry on a flirta'ion, 
And I was to be made the dups of thia in- 
trigue? I was to sit through an idiotic pan- 
tomime that you and your admirer might 
have the opportunity of meeting. Luokiiy, I 
didn't fall into the trap, but I have no doubt 
that the lost opportunity wae made up for this 
morning." RB 
‘I have assured you that the meetings with 
Mr. Hampden were not by appointment, and 
you did not believe me. I now assure you 
that there is no question of either flirtation or 
intrigue—I think those were the words you 
applied to such slight acquaintance as I have 
with Mr. Hampden. Will you disbelieve this 
also?” 

‘* I disbelieve it wholly.” 

“Then I must cease to remain in the 
employ of anyone who doubts my word. 
Whilet I remain in the house, I must beg to 





down there with his booke and hie art studies, | i 
having made arrangements that the Ohes. | I did not intend that their young minds 





in the streets of Berlin, 


be excused for walking out with your 
daughters.” 
“ Certainly, having heard of your conduct. 


should be poisoned by your example— 
they shall go out with my maid.” 

‘Se that is settled !"’ thought Lliora, when 
she had reached the sanctuary of her own 
room. “Iam glad of it—very glad of it. I 
could not bave borne it much longer—not even 
for Charlie's sake How I wish Charlie hadn’t 
been clever, then we could have all lived 
together and been happy. I wonder what I'll 
do now. I won’t—no. I won't—bs a governess 
again. Thank goodness. Onarlje's fees are all 
paid for this term, and we have pat by enough, 
mother and I, to last him till September. By 
that time something will have tarned up for 
me. I monet find an ocoupation that Jack 
couldn't look down upon;” and then the girl 
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fell to musing on the absent lover to whom 
she had sworn to be loyal, and somehow she 
found herself comparing him with Henry 
Hampden, greatly to the disadvantage of the 
latter, though wherein was the disadvantage, 
ahe could not precisely teil. 

He was older—Hempden that is—nearly 
twice as old as Jack Lancelot, Of course, there 
was no harm in age, none at all, Then he was 
not handsome, like Jack, and yet, though 
Jack's features were imprinted on her heart, 
she could not recall Jack's expresaion, whilet 
she could not let her thoughts rest on Mr. 
Hampden without rememberidg the kindness 
that shone in bis eyes 

He had blue eyes and he wasfair, Shehad 
never admired fair men se much ae dark men, 

Jack was dark, and Hampden kad a beard 
which gave him a look of sedatemera, which 
she never associated with a lover. A lover? 
Why should the word “lover” cecur to her 


im connection with Hampden? 
Jack Lenoslot was her lover, and # wag 
sacrilege for this man to intrudeon C] 


even. Till then, indeed, she bad not recognised 
that he bad intrnded a good deal during the 
past week. Since the evening he had shown 
= 80 ae that —— ahe a 

ng. and not a mere utitity. 
Bat she bad never mod nF admiration 
till Mrs, Colin herself pointed out the ¢rua 
Btate of the case, for that i¢ was the rue state 
of the case her woman's instinct would no 
longer permit her to deny. 

Once & woman recognises that she exercises 
more or levs fascination on a man, that man 
is interesting to her beyond his fellows, even 
though her conquest may have been wholly in- 
voluntarily. She ney herself be equally in- 
different to an Adonis and a cyolop, but if once 
she realises that the cyelop ie not indifferent 
to her he will attain to a more prominent 
position in her thoughts than the Adonis, 

Patting Jack Lancelot out of the question 
altogether this Mr. Hampden, who-was after 
all little more than a stranger to her, hadon a 
sudden become a more important céaracter in 
the drama of Liora D ‘s thoughts than 
any other man who had his part on that 
infinite stege ofa woman's memory. Sle had 
known in the days when her life was not a 
mere possibility of earning money, men, who 
were perbaps vastly better fooking or vapily 
more agreeable than this Hampden, and yet 
they bad all taken their places amongst the 
crowd of supers as those are called who are as 
unnecegsary-to the working of the drama as 
they are inevitable. 

He, however, bad stepped to a place where 
the footlights of memory shone full on hie, 
where his-‘every word was audible, where his 
every action had a significance that could not 
be lost sight of ; and, im the background, 
another figure played s part—a mere silent 
part, and to Licra’s eyes this figure was the 
central one on her stage, for it was ses about 
with a halo of golen tove that coast ‘an 
unearthly blinding glitter, and made all other 
figures appear as in shadow. Liora resented 
it when Henry Hampden suddenly stepped 
- ee of this radiant vision, inter: 

er view somewhat, and willy willy feroin 
her attention. ' lh ens 1" 

‘* No, I could never love him as I love Jack!” 
was her unspoken answer to bia presumption ; 
and ‘then she was angry with herself for 
admitting even an impossibility. 


_—— 


CHAPTER YV. 


Ir was a broiling day'in August—a day to 
make oneourse the fate that bound one to the 
smothering sir of London strests, that allowed 
the weary eyes nothing torestupon but endless 
** brickscape,” dingy and dusty, instead of the 
freeh green of fields and trees, 

The parks only mocked one with their 
begrimed ‘trees, that were as still im the 
breezeless air as if they had been artificial, 
wired things. The grass looked like its 


counterfeit, a2 it is often seen in a so-called | 
rural_goene on the stage; the 

waters were atill as giaes, and they were 
certainly blood heat. : 

‘These whe tock an interest in a bot day: 
from a soientifie stand poin 
see their thermometers rise to eighty-eight in: 
the ehade. 

Mest people were out of town, and those 
who were net bad drawn down their sun- 
blinds, so that the streets looked rather as if 
they were inhabited by the dead than by the 


enkaneed by bay windows. 
They are not houses for which, being 
‘\ fisted wish every mederm conven ” & 


quence—low, comparatively speaking. 
a ——— ate emia- 

y respectable, ie was exception 
if one of them displayed the intimation that 
spact ments were to let. 

No. 2 was: one of the exceptions, and, zee- 
ing the card over the door, the _—— 
who happened to be looking for No. 2 felt 
@ ive lest hie quest should be-vain. 

“She isn’t hene now, moet likely. This 
was her address four months sgo. Perhape 
they will know where she is,” he and 
_— up the steps and gave a brisk double 


A double knock, much less « brisk one, 
& rezity on sneb a day, when allthe 
was half asleep, more than ome neigh 
blind -was drawn aside, that the person who 
—— give euch a knock might be 
6 


pect 

‘*Tv’e never a ledger, surely ?“' exclaimed 
the mistress of a honse Dpposite, the fanlight 
of which was also ornamented—with @ eard 
bearing the word '‘ Aparsmenée”’ “ A’lodger 
in August! Locke the right sort too. “E's 
talkin’ to Mra. D'Arcy. My! ‘e's goin’ ia. 
A lodger, I deciare | ’' 

Bat thie female Pasping Tom was astray 
fer once, The gentlernan had not inquired 
for rooms, but for Miss D’Arcy. 

‘' She’s out just now,” seplied Mrs. D'Arcy, 
who had herself ‘opened the door ; daring:the 
slank time she dispensed with shat-mecessary 
nuisance, the slavey. 

** I. don’ think she will be lopg; if—oh ! are 
you come shout cher book?” sided Mrs, 


“N.no, There ia my card. Perhaps I 
pleasure of wpeaking to # friend of 
Miss D'Aroy’s—a relative? '’ 

He saw at once, in spite of her remewhat 
rasty black dreas, that he epoke toa lady, 
and-her slight trish brogue had-«uggested the 
chance of relationship with Liora. 

“I am her mother,” was she reply. 

** May I then claim acquaintance? I «met 
Mies D'Arcy at Mrs. Gander Colin's.” 

“Mr. Hampden—H ’ mused Mrg. 
D' Arey, looking atthe oard and:trying to re- 
call the name. No, Liora had never 
of a Mr. Hampden. “ Well,’’she:said, looking 
up, ‘eome in, anywey; I'm sure Liera t 
belong. It’s toohot to stay cut. She's 
gone to get some paper:for her stories.” 

‘Stories ?'’ he asked, puzzletl again. 

“Yea, she writes. She has written a novel.” 

‘A novel? Which? What is its name? 
Tell moe, that I may get it.” 

“Bat it isn't published yet. She ‘hasn't 





even heard from the publishers ifthey'll take 


it, Bat of course they will, it's so clever, 
Bhe is in high glee about i¢hersclt. We are 
wondering what she'll gevfor it. Hew mach 
de you tae 

aa | haven't an ides. Is it a three-volume 


t were gratified to | novel? 


“Yes. She svys she'll get about a handred 
pounds for it. That will be better than being 
a governess. A hundred for three month,’ 
work, She was three months writing it—sat 
up half the ¢. Bhehas been fir for nothing 
ever sines, a ek ee of waiting to heer 
how much theyll give is wearing her out. It 
is too bad of them to be so long in answer. 


“ And what ia it called, this book?” asked 


ep, 
“ Written in Sand, I think she ought to 
o—- — tittle. Tiney say the 
t "2-e ” 
+ It ia Misa D'Arcy’s first novel?” 
‘Yes. It is wenderfal, considering she 
nevee wrote a fine im her life before, Her 


‘Not clever enoagh for the 
are,” Mr. el seit, candieg bar’ = 


ing. 

“Did you—de you know abeut-—-about——” 
aa I know how greatly -be was wronged, Mrz. 

rey.’ 

‘Iam glad a few people belicve in the 
tguth, that we have still some friends lofts.” 
‘IT am sexe you will always have many 
friends, youand Miss D’Aroy,” he replied. 

“No, Mr. Hampden. The poor have not 
many friends, Some day we ehalt be rich, 

rhaps, and then we ean do without friends, 
‘air-weather friends, I daresay people will 
want 40 be civil to us-when Liera hae mate a 
great name. Charlie, too, he caught to do 
something in the world;’ and she poured out 
the story of the scholarship, and how Liora 
a she worked that he might reap the benef! 

it, 
. “But this book -will make thinge easier,’ 
she concladed, ‘if she gets a hundred that 
will bridge ever more ¢han a year; and one 
novel always means another to follow, of 
eour uy 


88. 

“And if she dees noi it?” pat in 
Hampden, by way of hinting is was better 
not to be 400 sanguine leat disappointment 
shonidt 


oltow. 

‘Well, if she gets-even ih willbe more 
othat she got atthe Oolins.” ‘That she might 
get nothing never entered ‘thopefal Mrs, 
D’Aroy’a head. “She says she won’s take 
less than fifty. She has sens the book tc 
firestrate publishers, Marbam and Wallace, 0 
she won’sbe cheated.” 

“How long is your sen to remain at Ox: 
ford?” 

*: Now that Llora is likely to make money 
ehe sayshe isto stay ti he gets his degree. 
He hagibeen nearly two years in residence 
he wiliatay three years longer, Tdareany.” 

‘Three years of toi for Lioze-! 

At this moment the door of .the sitting. 
room, da they were, was opened, and by 


Skee had fet herself into the house -with 
latohkey, and the sitting-room being at the 
back, Mrs, D'arcy and Hampden ‘had noi 
heardher approach. 

Hampden sat by the wall behind the door, 
otihes Litora didnot pereeive his presence. 
Whiist she was still on the threshold Mrs. 
D’ Arey, with the quick ‘sye of a mother, saw 
by the pallor of the girlke face that something 
was amiss with her. 

© Bbavebeen to Marham and Watlace’s,” 
she said in a dull, expressiontexs-voiee, ‘ They 
have rejected my novel.’ 

Shehad moved forward into the room and, 
‘witha wild sob, she flang the parcel of mand- 
soript on the table, and, failing on ‘her knees, 
ghe bowed her head upon the crimson table 
cover, and borst into a passion of weeping. 





Mes. D'Arcy looked towards Mr. Hampden, 
who was immediately behind the prostrate 
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passed between. them. Mrs, D'Aray referred 
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iets cok wae ae ante Syeenenes be bes to Charlie, and then ont came the'story of the | cbance. Her coolness was assumed to make 
placed a finger on hia lips significantly, | great piece of luck that had befalien him. him think that she had no idea of his pur- 
and, without a word, he slipped gently from ‘* We can’t think who it is that sent it," | pose. 
the roem and ous of she house, us long ‘ No, to-morrow I go back,’ he said, in 


lil 
i 
i: 
iH 
if 


CHAPTER VI, 


Henny, Hamrpen. allowed neasly 
elapse, before repeating his visit to Kensing- 
ton- villas, partly in order that Liora might 


Charlie's anonymous “friend,” That Mrs. 
D'Aroy would guess the trath a 
bable ; he was too mach of a stranger fo her 
to be much in her thoughts. He sincerely 
trusted that she would keep the ciroumstance 
of her previous visit to herself. That se had 
done 80 was fully + to him the moment 
a sawLiora. She opened the door to 


‘‘Me. Hampden!" she exclaimed in as- 
fonishment, and then something—ithe 
memory of Mra. Colin's hints perhaps, now 
farther proved to have been true, made her 
grow somewhat confased in mannér.; in spite 
of her own indifference, she felt the colour 
mount to her cheeks, She bade him come 
inte the little back sitting-room, which the 
D'Arcys appropriated to their own nse, and by 
the time she had settled herself in a chair by 
the window she had quite regained her 
composure. 

‘*And how in the world did you find ns 
out?” she-asked him, purposely making use 
of the word “ us.” 

‘The man at the OColins’ told me your 
address. I did not know you hadteft-them. I 
peey a to find it was so, Pe" — did 
not impress me favourably. ow you 
— anbeppy there—forgive me for speaking 
£0 plainly." 

“TI was unhappy; I was miserable,” 

* You must have left shortly after I saw 
you,” 

‘Yes, almost immediately. It was on.ac- 
count of——.” Liora stepped suddenly and 
lowered her eyes. ‘I mean I wasso miterable 
I could not. stay.” 

Bat Mr. Hampden waa not 4o be deceived. 

‘* Misa D'Aroy,” be said, ‘don't think I’m 
inquisitive, bat had I anything 40 do with it? 
That about the pantomime.” 

“No, the pantomime had nothing to do 
with it. I could not have stood it much 
longer in any caee.” 

“Miss D'Aroy, I had.something to do with 
your leaving. Iam giad that this is fhe case. 
I did nos like your being-there.”’ 

Llora. looked up a listle defiant; this man 
Was notbing to her, and he had no right to 


express any opinion upen her actions, 
taid nothing, however, and they dro into 
personal topics. The subject "8 


Attempt at authorship was mever touched 
Upon; he did not inguire concerning her 
 ergrre occupation, nor did she mention the 
act that she earned a few shillings now and 
then, not mach more than covered the cost of 
the hire of the machine, by doi ones 

Mrs. D'Arcy presently join em, Liora, 
ignorant of their previews meeting, intro. 
using Mr. en form to her mother, 

She did not: notice the friendly glance 
expressive of mutual understanding thas 























al gop but alway 
means that centitedes should oe 
nly generalities. She 
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slightest encouragement 

He had hitherto thought her a woman whose 
every. motive and inner feeling was ensily 
a ; to shia estimate he had arrived 
on atthe Colina’ when first.he 
made her acquaintance. Now he found his 
estimate wrong. She was as impenetrable asa 


sphynx. 

**T cannot stand this doubt any longer; I 
will end it one way or the other,” he told 
—— ‘I will ask her-to ted me the truth 


But from day to day he hesitated ; failure to 
win this Jy would mean for him life-long 
regret. He had led a solitary existence— 
solitary as far aa any ties of the heart were 
concerned. ‘Though his creed was one of 
human brotherhood, he hsd always bad an 
empty place in his heart: waiting to be filled, 

never known of this y place till 
lately, and simultaneously with bis knowledge 
of the voidthere had come to him the know- 
ledge that Liora was the only-being who.could 
&ill it—the woman for whom his heart had 
waited always. 

And now that she had ceme inio his life to 
complete it, to fill the void that, hitherto 
unseen, had always existed, was it only as a 
shadow, a visible possibility, but an impossible 
reality? Soon he must go. back to all that 
till within four months.ago life had means for 
him—sto business,-and to the love of his fellow 
men end women, which was the only love he 
had known, 

a was the day before he should leave 
Lendon. His stay could not be protracted, 
Calthorpe had not had his summex holiday yet. 
He. took hia way towards Kensingien. Wanld 
he to-day decide his fate.? would he so:day ex- 
-cohange uncertainty for the knowledge that life 
held for him the greatest happiness or the 
greatest misery? Business: was now a mere 
giroumstantial detail. 

Now love meant life for him—a happy life 
if. he should win and wear it, the reverse if he 
shoald lose. All hin on Llora’s decision ; 
his life was in her b #0 deal withaa che 
would, Wes, to day must end the uncertainty 
if possible. Is might be impossible ; he might 
not be able to see her alone, for instance. 
almost. hoped that this would be the case, it 
would give him a respite without making him 
seer cowardly in his a 

And then, locking up, he: saw, like an 
answer to hie thought, Liora herself 
along the atreettowardshim. She wasalone; 
nothing therefore stood in the way of hia 
asking the question thatburned in his very 
soul, the anawer to which he longed for, yet 


* I thought you were going back to Liverpool 
said, when she came up with 


Hia heart sank, She took so litile interest 
in.him, then, that she did not know when he 
should leave London, though he had 
mentioned the day of bia departure to her. 

Llora remembered 'y well, be it said, 
that the next day and not this one was the 
day when he should.go back to Liverpool, and 
she had a very good idea also for what purpose 
he was taking his way along Kensington 

street. He was going to see her, to tay 
good-bye, and.something more if he bad the 


angwer'te Liora’s 

“ And when shall we sea you again in 
Londen?” 

Again the use of the plural word “ we '’ took 
from-her question all undercurrent of personal: 


mot.quite kuow.’’ He was looking into 
her face #0 see if he-eould read the anewer he 
ought to make. ‘'Not for a long time, I’m 
afraid. Where are you going? '' he -wound ap 
with irrelevance, 

“Tam on my way to Kensington-gardens 
to look over a novel I wrote, in hopes that the 
trees will inepize me with idoas that might 
improve it,” 

‘May I esme with you?" 

‘* Yes, of course, and perhaps you will 
suggest that would improve the 
Story.” 


“Te that Writienin Sand?" 

‘* Yes, how do you know abont it 7?" 

‘I think you mentioned it to me youreelf."’ 

He was determined not to betray hia*know- 
ledge of the seene he had witnessed when she 
had returned home with the rejected novel. 

t “ Did I?" she acked. “I don’t think 

‘Ta it finished?’ be interrupted. 

‘* Yes, it iasupposedto be finished. I fancy 
is wanta-some.alterations.”’ 

‘+ You kuowall :the oritios, of course?” 

‘\1.don's know one,” 

‘* But you oan get at them '’—he laughed, at 
hia own way of putting it—‘‘ through other 
people that. do know them?” 

‘* No, I don’t think so,’’ she said, vaguely. 

“ Well, at least you knew all the society 
journalista—the people who write paragraphs 
deccriptive of the beauty of your costumes, she 
perfection of your face and figure, the artistic 
decoration of your home, and zo forth."’ 

‘* Now you-are-laughing at me," said Liora, 
“I know Lem what poople call rather good- 
looking, bat not beaatifal, As to my dresses, 
I only possess three, and they are all home. 
made and look it; and if we have-chairs and 
tables at hone, we have certainly nothing 
decorative or artistic.” : 

‘* The non-existence of beanty has nothing 
to do with it. Itis the businesa of the society 


paragra’ 
yourself in a sack if you like, have one room 
to live in, and that of the most unpromising 
description, cultivate a rquint and a surned. 
up nose, and it 7 me og tamper 80 —_ as — 
public see you ium of society 
journalism. Instead of she sack they will see 
trailing garments wern with artistic grace: 

of the plainly furnished apartment 
they will picture the paragraphed celebrity as 
! his or her days in a palace-of dezaling 
pplendour; instead of the squint and the 








4urmed-up nose, they will believe in ‘clear 
eyes, scintillating with éhe brillianey that 
lozka within,’ and in ‘faultless Grecian 
featares.'’ I oaunnt tell you what ia the charge 
for these-manafactared attributes, bat——"' 

* Bat I don't want ateributes manufactured 
for me,” put in Liora, laughing, in spite of 
herself. 

“Then you don't want to be a celebrated 
authoress? " 

** I wané+to write novela and make a little 
money by them, that ia ail. I don't see what 
beauty has to do with writing a novel.” 

“ Jé helps-to make the noveliet, and shere- 
fere-she novel, popviar through the mediam of 
the press, The press is only a teap to cateh 


‘she public.” 


“Mr, Hampden, I don't believe all this i” 

“ No, you believe in fame, in art, ingenius, in 
all that made greatness in the past, the great- 
ness.of a Shakeepeare, of a Raphael. That won't 
go down nowadays cam. Nowadays fame 
is replaced by name, name ia equivalent 
to advertisement. Forgive me for telling you 
the truth, bat baven’t it in yor to make & 
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most necessary qualification for popularity— 
cheek, Now I have vexed you,” for suddenly 
Llora's eyes had filled with tears, 

She had by thie time almost got over the 
disappointment she had felt at the rejection of 
her novel. Osher novelists had had their 
books rejected, and those very books had 
afterwarda become popular. 

Written in Sand’ certainly wanted some 
alterations, she saw that for herself; but that 
it had not been bought by one publisher was 
no reason why another should not buy it, 

Not being weighed down by any present 
anxiety as regards Charlie, Liora’s hopes had 
risen once more, and now Mr. Hampden threw 
cold water on them, 

‘No, yon haven't vexed me,” and she 
atroggled to keep down her emotion; “‘ but it 
is so hard to know what is best to do. You 
say I haven’t enough cheek to be a novelist, 
and Mes. Oolin thought I had too much to be 
@ governess. How am I to know what I am 
fitted for?" 

“I kaow what you are fisted for," he replied, 
gravely, 

“What?” 

‘*My wife,” 

They had strolled up the Broad Walk to 
the Round Pond, and they had taken posses- 
sion of one of the seats close to the edge of the 
water. 

The place was almost deserted; with the 
exception of a couple of rangers who were 
dimly visible through the trees, and some 
boys who were sailing their model yachts at 
the farther end of the pond, there was no one 
in sight, 

Time and place combined to give Henry 
Hampden aa opportunity to speak. Toia 
sudden declaration of hia love after the hesita- 
tion that for weeks had kept him tongue-tied, 
was in keeping with the suddenness with 
which love had come to him 

Now, having passed the Rabicon, he went 
On readily enough. He told her how he had 
loved her from the first evening he had set 
eyes on her; how all his life ever since had 
been filled with the thought of her; how all 
his life that was yet before him should be 
hers, if she would have it. 

‘* Llora—even if only for this once I may 
call you that—Liora!”’ She did not seem to 
think it etrange, after all, that a man old 
enough to be her father almost should be tell- 
ing her of hia love with all the ardour of a 
boy, with more anxiety and devotion than 
any boy could feel in his kindly eyes and in 
the tones of his voice, half-stifled with 
emotion. , 

* Liora, be my wife, and my whole life will 
be sompleted. Be my wife, and in my own 
happiness I will seek only for yours, and I 
will make your happiness not merely because 
I oan change your mode of life, and take you 
away from the struggle which you yourself 
have shown me, but beoauseI love you, I 
love you, and my love will perfect your life, as 
yours will perfect mine,” 

She had grown very pale, the strength of 
thie love frightened her. Twice she opened 
her lips to speak, but the words would not 
come. The “silence was worse for him than 
any 2 she could have uttered, 

‘Por Heaven's sake g wy 
implored. oo ae 

“I cannot—it is impossible, I—I don't 
love you,” she faltered, feeling somehow that 
her love for Jack Lancelot, and his for her, 
which made this love an impossibility, was a 
contemptible thing compared with the passion 
that spoke in every line of Hampden's face, in 
every movement of his clenched hands. 

“It is impoesible—impossible,” she 
repeated. 

He bowed his head and was silent for a 
minute, 

“‘Are you sure—qnite sure?" he asked, 
wibh terrible earnestness. 

I am quite sure I do not love you.” 

“Some day, perhaps,” he began slowly, as 
& gleam of hope sought fo lighten the dark. 
ness that had closed with her answer. 





“No, never!” she interrupted, quickly, 
‘never! I will never love you, never!’’ she 
spoke with more vehemence than she intended, 
She had no thought of wounding hia feelings. 

He, however, seeing in her vehemence an 
intimation that he had no right to presa the 
matter on her, rose at once and held out his 
hand. 

** Good-bye,” he said. 

She gave a awift, frightened. upward 
glance, and saw the sad look of hopelessness 
that was on his face. 

“Tam sorry,” she gaid, ‘‘oh, you don't 
omer how sorry I am.” She gave him her 

and. 

He released it quickly. ‘Good-bye,’ he 
repeated, in a hoarse whisper. 

** Good. bye.” 

a was something very like a sob in her 
voice, 

She remained sitting there alone for about 
an honr, till a young man, with a look at her 
that had she seen it would have made her feel 
uncomfortable, came and sat down on the 
seat beside her. Her thoughts, thus 
interrupted, she rose and took her way home- 
wards. 

‘'T have done nothing, thought of nothing 
to improve this novel after all,” she said to 
a, “I don’t suppose it’s much use 
either.” 





CHAPTER VII, 


“Wear would you say to my joining the 
Blue Royals, Liora?"’ 

*' Joining the—the Blue Royals?” queried 
Liora, puzzled, looking up from the type- 
writer she was manipulating. ‘‘ What do you 
mean, Oharlie?” 

‘I mean that I’m going to enlist. There’a 
nothing else for it.” 

An expression of pain crossed Liora D'Aroy's 
face; but she pretended to treat the subject 
lightly, and merely said, ‘‘Don’s talk non- 
sense, Oharlie.”’ 

** Bat it ien'’t nonsenee, I mean it, really. 
It's no use trying any more for employ- 
ment; I seem to be an absolute ignoramaus. 
I can only answer 'No’ to all their con. 
founded questions about book-keeping and 
shorthand and rubbish of that kind. Even 
my writing doesn’t please them, because it 
ien’t that vulgar characterless kind known as 
a business hand, Bah! I wish to goodness 
I hadn't got that echolarship,” 

“Oh, Charlie!" Liora had often wished it 
herself, but it hart her to hear her brother 
express the same wish, She knew what a 
struggle it had been fur the past three years 
to make up the money necaseary to keep him 
at Oxford; and her struggle had been in vain 
after all! 

‘I do wish it, Dora,” he said, in reply to 
her feeble protest. ‘ What's been the good of 
olassicat learning? It won't bring me a 
sou ! 

“Bat a university career is supposed to be 
the best training—”’ 

‘‘Oh yes, I know all that,” interposed 
Charlie. ‘'A fellow must be able to tack a 
degree on to the end of his name thongh, be- 
fore he can convince people that he has been 
at the university. Who'll take the trouble to 
inquire what you've done or what honours 
you ve taken, A degree tells tells them all 
that.’ 

A degree! there was the sore point, Liora 
knew how great a trial of patience it was to 
Caarlie to think that he had worked all these 
three years for nothing at all. He had to 
stop short of hia degree, and all because there 
was notany money forthcoming to pay his 
expenses for a single year. Of course it 


wasn’s a matter of eking ont the scholarship; 
the term over which that benefit had extended 
was at an end. The entire expense would 
have to be met. 

It was out of the question. 

Type-writing was not a very remunerative 
occupation, as Liora found, nor was the fan- 





light of the house in Kensington-villas always 
innocent of the intimation that there were 
rooms to let. Mes. DArcy was not — 
enough established to have a connection, an 
what money she did sorape together from 
letting apartments barely covered the expenses 
of the house itself. Latterly, too, Mrs. D'Arcy 
had been more or less ailing, and an addi. 
tional drain was made on the D’Aroys’ very 
slender purse by the occasional visits of the 
doctor. 

At length that which Liora dreaded 
most of all came upon them—debt; they 
didn’t owe much—twenty pounds would have 
covered their liabilisies—bat twenty pounds 
is a great deal to thoee who haven't got it. 

Now that Charlie's college fees had not to 
be thought of, Liora thought that the de. 
ficieney would soon ba overcome ; she had not 
at the same time reckoned on Charlie’s re- 
maining at home without employment. Her 
dream of the home Charlie was to provide was 
over. 

* About enlisting,” Charlie went on, deter- 
mined to pursue the topic. “I'm qaite in 
earnest, Liora.” 

Liora did not know what to say. 

‘It’s better than eating the bread of idle. 
ness, and I might rise to a commission. 
What do you say to the Blue Royale? They 
won't be sent abroad again for an age. They 
are at Dover now.” 

“At Dover?” Liora started. 

“Yes, They were once in Belfast, don’t 
you remember—a crack lot.” 

Llora’s beating heart and flushed cheeks 
testified that she did remember, but Caarlie 
saw nothing of the red signal and he con- 
tinued,— 

‘* By the way, one of the chaps was spooney 
on you, Lancelot wasn’t it? He's a captain 
now. You might putin a word for Private 
D’Arey.” ’ 

“ Charlie I wish you would’t talk like this. 
You, with your brains, to waste your life! 


Besides, you have some pride left surely ?” 


“There's not much good in pride when 

you've no coin, It’s an expensive loxury, is 
ride.” 

’ “You mustn't enlist,” repeated Liora, 

gravely. ‘It would break mother's heart. 

Promise you will do nothing rash | something 

will turn up.” 

‘© Well, I'll wait a week or two longer if you 
can afford to feed me," Charlie answered, 
laughing good-humouredly. ‘How's the 
mater to-day ?"’ he wound up. 

Llora shook her head. 

“This has been a bad day with her I 
made her lie down, she’s always worse on & 
cold day. I wish the winter was over,” she 
said this with a sigh. “If she could only 
have gone abroad !"" 

“ T suppose it couldn't be managed, Lora? 

“Now, how could it?” and having said 
this, Llora had said all. The doctor's pre- 
scription of wintering abroad was an abso 
lutely unattainable one. 

Liora strove to keep her thoughts from 
dwelling on the piece of intelligence conveyed 
to her by Charlie, namely, that the Blue 
Royals were home again. And Jack Lancelot 
had never given word or sign that he wished 
to renew the friendehip—more than friend- 
ship—of long ago. Sie concladed at first that 
he was as yet unaware of her whereabouts, 
but she knew he could ascertain that easily 
enongh from more than one mataal friend ; 88 
days passed, however, and he still remained 
silent, she determined to put her conclasion 
to the test. Oace of these mutual friende—the 
wife of a former Colonel of the Biae Royals, 
—retired before the regimont went abroad— 
who had kept up a correspondence with Liora 
during all these years, happened to write to 
her at this very time. : 

“I gee that young Lancelot has got his 
company,” she said in her letter, “I am 
going to write one of these days to congrata- 
late him, Shall I send any message from 


” 


0 
, Mra. “Colonel” Viner had often chaffed 
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Liora about her “ flirtation” with Jack; that 
there was anything more serious underlying 
it she never imagined. Nor did the tone of 
Llora’s reply arouse any suspicion of the 

th 


“You can congratulate Mr.—I mean Oap- 
tain ae from me, if he remembers me, 
that is.” 

“Now,” thought Liora, ‘if he wants to 
fook me up, he has only to ask Mrs, Viner for 


ad 
Time went on, and atill the silence re- 
mained anbroken. 

‘He has forgotten me,” thought Liora, 
and her heart grew very heavy. 

She had waited for him for five long years, 
not doubting bat that he would keep the tryat. 
It had seemed a dishonour to his memory 
that she had heard the worde of lova from 
another. And how had he held her memory ? 
He had forgotten. 

The anxiety which Llora was soffering for 
those at home—for her mother’s health and 
her brother's fature—was after all a mercy to 
her. It kept her from thinking too much of 
her lover's faithlessness. 

One afternoon Charlie D'Aroy entered the 
house with unusual vigour; he had been out 
hunting for employment, and on these 
occasions he generally came in too tired and 
dejected even to make a row in the hall. 

To-day he did make a row with his stick 
and big latch-key, and he dashed into the 
sitting-room, so that Liora looked up quickly 
from the manusoript of a play which a 
dramatic author had sent to be type- written. 

“'Newal"” oried Charlie. ‘Something has 
turned up at last! "’ 

‘* What?” asked Liora. 

She rose to her feet in her excitement, 

“Mr. Hampden!" was the answer. “I 
met him in Ludgate hill. He's a tramp. 
He’a offered me a situation as olerk in hia 
office in Liverpool. It's hatefal to go and bs 
& olerk, bat it'a better than eating you and 
the mater out of house and home.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SOUND OF A LAUGH. 


—~_— 
(Continued from page 273.) 


“Cecil! how unfair, Was he not Stephen's 
truest, most devoted friend in the time of 
trouble? How can you say he did nothing?" 

Nora has raised herself on her elbow, her 
blue eyes are shining with excitement, there is 
& pink spot in each fair cheek. 

* Lie down, darling," cries Cacil, anxiously, 
crossing over to the sofa and shaking up the 
cushions. ‘You must not excite yourself, I 
will go down to this mournfal young man; 
I warn you we shall quarrel. We always 


Nora and Kitty smile at each other, they 
have gained their point, 

“ You must come too, Kitty,”’ cries Cecil, 
flashing hotly. ‘' I—I will not go alone.” 

“‘Goodness!"’ laughs Kitty, jamping up, 
“are you afraid of Hugh?” 

“ Afraid!" goornfally, ‘‘oh, no!” then 
inconsistently, ‘but I won't go down alone,” 

“On, I'll come; Hamphrey is there too. 
Oh! hereis Stephen! He'll take oare of Nora,” 
she cries, as her brother barries in, a happy 
light in his kind eyes. 

“The boys are in the drawing-room, are not 
you girls going down?” he says, seating him. 
“Ja st of” Inagh Cecil, bending to kiss th 

at off,” 8 Cecil, 0 kiss the 

invalid’s happy face. . 

“ Be kind to him, dear,” Nora whispers. 

“Of course,” in surprised tones ; ‘‘am I not 
always 80?” 

She goes away with a qneer little langh, and 
Kitty is following. when Stephen stops her. 

“Won't you be in the way?” he says, with 
& suggestive laugh. 








* Rather; bat ste won't go down without 
me. I'll just get her safely into the room, 
and then Hamphrey ard I will——” 

Bolt?" suggests Stephen, smiling, 

“Precisely. Hamphrey will understand. 
Now let me go. I don’t want to rouse her 
suspicions.” 

“No, no. I'll bring Nora down in about an 
hour’a time, Will they have settled it by 
then?” 

“Don't you know?” demands Kitty, with 
& laughing glance at Nora. ‘I should think 
an hour quite enough.” 

She runa away then, and slipping her arm 
in C:oil's, draws her gently into the drawing- 
room, 

Hamphrey is seated at the piano playing 
bite of the latest comic opers. Hagh is lying 
back in a great chair with his hand pressed to 
his forehead. Oecil, glancing hurriedly at 
him as she comes slowly forward, is startled 
to see how worn and pallid he looks. 

‘*Got a headache ?'’ she asks, kindly, 

He starts up, and holding her little cool 
hand, looka wretchedly at the bright face. 

‘' Yes, rather,” he says, slowly. ‘‘ You look 
well enough.” 

‘* Yes,” she answers, carelessly, ‘nursing 
suits me.” Taen softly, ‘'1—I'm sorry you 
nye & headache, Hogh. ShallI try to cure 

Aa she asks the question she looks straight 
at the miserable young man, with such swee' 
sympathy in her dark eyes that his anger ia 
conquered, ahd he is only restrained by the 

resence of the other two from drawing her 

nto his arma and kissing her. Az it is, he 
only answers foolishly, — 

“Tf you like.” 

As Cecil walks over to a distant table for a 
bottle of scent, her eyes fall on Hamphrey and 
Kitty stealing towards the door. 

“Where are you going?" 
sharply. 

‘For a walk,” says Hamphrey, promptly, 
and, palling Kitty outside, bangs the door, 
then drops in an exhausted manner on to & 
hall chair. 

‘* Close shave that,” he gasps. ‘‘ In another 
minute he would have proposed to her. Get 
your hat, old girl, and come for a walk.” 

Bat, after all, Hagh's progress is not so 
rapid as Hamphrey imagines. He smiles 
contentedly when he is alone with Cecil; buat 
he keeps perfectly silent as the girl, with a 
heightened colour, and a tiny frown wrinkling 
her white forehead, comes back to him armed 
with a huge bottle.of eau-de-cologne. 

‘* Ts that for my head?” he aska, quietly. 

“Yes,” softly. ‘ Lie down, and I'll put 
some on your forehead.” 

Hagh does not at all object to the touch of 
the soft, scent-wetted hand on his burning 
forehead, but he does not approve of the 
coquettish speech which accompanies her 
ministrations, 

‘I am clever at curing headaches,’ she re. 
marks. “I had plenty of practice at the 
hospital.” 

e frowns fiercely at that, and torns away 
so abruptly thw she spills some of the scent. 

‘‘Did you practise on the doctors?” he 
asks, savagely, and glaring at her severely. 

She does not answer the question, only 
looks down with a conssious smile. 

‘You've spilt the scent,” she says, de- 
murely. 

‘‘Did you?” he persists, and is favoured 
with a very innocent, wondering glance. 

‘Oh, no!” she cries, in shocked tones, 
‘‘only on the children, How could you think 
such a thing?" 

“Oh, I don't know!" he says, wearily; 
‘' the idiots would only be too glad.” 

"' Yes, I daresay,” she retorts, coquettishly, 
laying her cool hand on his forehead again 
and thereby rendering him desperate. 

‘So Vane has proposed and been rejected?” 
he growls, after a short silence. 

Cecil pours some more scent on her hand 


she ries, 





and lays it caref on the soft, wavy looks 
above the broad f , then asks, coolly,— 


** Who told you?” 

*'T met him looking like a gmall ghost, and 
he blurted out the whole tale.” 

‘And he was looking wretched?” queries 
the girl, without the faintest blash, 

He frowns angrily. 

**Ceoil, I believe you rejoice in his misery!" 

Cecil bites her lip, and meets his glance 
very frankly. 

‘* He was too conceited,’’ she says, qrietly. 
‘I showed him plainly I could never like him 
—yet he insisted on rushing on his doom |” 

Hagh’s face brightens wonderfally as he 
listens to that impatient speech. 

“* Why couldn't you like him ?” he ventures, 
eagerly, catching the hand that hovers above 
his head, 

“Oh, because he is so conceited,” begins 
the girl, with great spirit, “‘and—and ''—her 
voice sinking and dragging her hand away— 
‘* because I love someone else |” 

Hagh scowls at that. Tac halting little 
Speech, instead of making him turn and take 
the girl in hia arms, causes him to abandon 
the sofa and walk over to the fireplace, sigh. 
ing heavily as he goes, She means to tell 
him something about that confounded fellow 
in the Guards, he thinks, miserably, and never 
sees the angry, perplexed expression in Oeoil's 
dark eyes. 

“It’s Verrincourt, I suppose?” he jerks 
out. 
‘‘No it's not,” with a little angry stamp of 
her foot; “ and—and," with a great choking 
sob, ‘I ehall go back to Nora, and leave you 
to your own stupid company !” 

he starta up and makes for the door, bat 
Hagh is too quick for her; with a glad ory he 
starts forward and drags her back to the firs- 
lace. 
What an idiot I am!" he exclaims, gazing 
at the sweet, upturned face. ‘‘If not with 
Verrincourt, then you are in love with——"’ 

“ Beupid, short-sighted Hugh Rainoliffe!" 

she-ories, petulantly, blashing hotly av she 


speake, 

‘*You have made me very happy, sweet- 
heart!” he says, stooping, and leaving a kiss 
on the pretty red lips. 

‘I told Nora we should be sure to quarrel,” 
she remarks, pensively. 

‘‘Ab, Nora knew that it would all come 
right,” retorts Haugh, serenely, drawing her 
down on to the sofa. And after that the 
treatment of the headache proceeds in a 
highly satisfactory fashion. . 

‘I gay Kitty, this is uncommonly jolly! I 
like to see you sitting opposite to me. Kind 
of Darby and Joan, you know.” 

Hompbhrey and the youngest Miss Pomeroy 
are once miore patronising their favourite 
confectioner, but this time their conversation 
ia not of such a serious nature. 

‘Is it? says matter-of-fact Kitty, ‘'Oan't 
see it myself, Hamphrey, ff you * your 
chair so far back you'll go over, and I shall 
have to carry home the bits,”’ 

Hompbrey brings his chair back to its 
proper position and looks at her reproach- 
tally. ay 

“How you damp a fellow's ardour!’ he 
cries, comically. ‘‘I was going in for a bit 
of sentiment,” 

** Don’t, then,” says Kitty, promptly, ‘‘I 
hate it!” 

**But we'll be married in the end, old 
girl?” cries Humphrey, anxiously. ‘‘ Not 
juet yet, of course; bat the yeara will soon 
pass.” 

Kitty node at him kindly. 

‘‘ Haven't I promised?" she demands, 
touched by the wistfalness of hie glance, 
‘Let's see!" he goes on, laughing gaily. 
“I should thiak we might manage it io four 
years.” 

‘‘Oh, I should think so," agrees Kiity, 
calmly, ‘I’ve heard a doctor ought to marry 
young, and you'll be twenty-three then.” 
Hamphrey leans back, and burets into a fit 
of laughter so merry and infectious that the 
solemn Kitty is obliged to smile, 
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‘Ob, dear!" he gasps, * yeu'll be thedeath 
of mesome day, old girl!” 

‘« Don’t be foolish! '’ severely. “‘ See here | if 

m've quite finished devouring cakes we'd 

tter go," 

‘© Well, I like that!” he oxjes, -indégnaaily. 
“ Yon've eaten quite as‘many.”’ 

“ Keep to thetrath, and pay the bill," days 
the young lady, sententicuely. 

Five minutes later they are nearing home, 
and, reflecting on what may have cceurred 
during their absence, they gradaaily slacken 
— pace, and glance nervously at each 
other. 

“TI feel as shyas I didat my first opera. 
tion,’ remarks Homphbrey. “ She may-have 
scratched Hagh's eyes out.” 

‘. Humphrey,” cries. Kitty, oresaly, how 
ean-you speak soof my sweet Cecil? More 
likely your -bad-tempered Hugh has driven the 
darling away with hie horrid jealousy.” 

‘““Hamph! your ‘ sweet Geail,’ as you call 
her, can-be-very aggravating.’ he -reterts, and 
saya not ancther word until they stand out- 
side the drawing-room door. 

I feel donbtfal,”’ he egys ; then, hesitatieg, 
“ What d'you ‘think, Kiwty?”’ 

“That we must go in,” she neers, 
decidedly. 

‘I dare not,” he mutiéers in tragic tones, 
and, wheeling round, rushes upstairs, Kitty, 
glancing after him, sees that Nora and Stephen 
are coming down, andthat the jad has rushed 
away to offerhis arm to. the invalid. 

‘* Well?” says Nora, eagerly as they reach 
the hall, 

“We know nothing yet, dear,” whiepers 
Kitty. “We've been for a wathand dare not 

in,” 

‘‘BatI dare,” Nora cries, in the invalid's 
petted tone. ‘Come, good people!’’ and 
drawing her hand from Stephen's, she falter: 
ingly bat qaickly passes imto the drawing- 
room, 

*' Nora |” ories Cecil, who is the first to’ see 
her, ‘you alone!” 

Then, seeing the eager faces jaat behind 
Nora, she colours deeply and grows shy and 
silent. 

‘Tell me,” cries Nora, in agitated tones 
and looking eagerly at the two conscigus faces, 
**are you—are you “6 

‘* Yes, we are.” breaks in Hagh in an ineo- 
herent bat highly satisfactory manner. 

‘‘For better, for worss?” queries Kitty, 
archly. 

* Yes,” says Hugh, gravely, hia eyes resting 
lovingly on Cecil, ‘‘ till death us do part.’” 

‘Oh, my darling!” whispers Nora, draw- 
ing the girl down beside her, “ I am, indeed, 
happy to-night !” 

And Cecil amiles brightly and kisses the 
sweet face; then with a glow in her fair 
face, yet witha quaint dignified air, she turns 
to receive her family’s congratniations ; and so 
the little drama with its tragic commence- 
ment and happy ending is plsyed ont, the 
curtain comes slowly dawn hiding the bright 
faces from our gaze, and leaving us to deter. 
mine their future as it seemeth best to us, 
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For long-distance swimming the shark msy 
be said to hold the record, as he can ontaérip 
the swiftest ships, apparently without ¢ffart, 
swimming snd playing around them, and 
even on the look-out for prey. Any human 
being falling overboard in shark-frequented 
waters has very little chance of escapes, so 
rapid is the action of the shark, the monster 
of the deep. The dojphin, another fast. 
swimming fish, is credited with a speed of 
considerably over twenty miles an hour, For 
short distances the salmon can ontatrip every 
other fish, accomplishing ita twenty. five’ miles 
an hour with ease. The Spanish mackerelis 
one Of the fautest of food fishes, and cuts the 
water like a yacht. Predatory fishes are gen- 
erally the fastest swimmers. 





FACETIA. 


A News. Suor.—Stranger: “Say, boy, can 
yon shaw me a.news shop?’ Boy: “Heras 
one, guv’nor.” Biranger ; ‘ That's:a.barber‘s.”’ 
Boy : ‘* Wall, they ’il sell, you everything #hat's 
happened-and more.’ 

‘*My husband received a note to-day inia 
woman's handwriting.” ‘Dii:yon openiit?” 


‘\I.didnot. And whatis more,LJeftt him by 


himself to read it at his leisure." “(Don't you 
worry.over it?” ‘No, but I-think: be does. 
It. was from my dressmake?.”' 

‘sWuart are you doin’, you poms rascal," 
said a:farmer to a remarkably ——— 


an apple in hic-hand. ‘Please, sir, I-was 
only goin’ 40 put this ‘ere apple ‘back'on the 
tree, sir. Ithad fallen down, sir:” 

Mrs. Luvivvv (a year married): “Now tell 
me, Charles, did you ever tél me a false- 
hood?” Mr. L.:'*No, not that I know of. 
Of course, I mean since we were married. 
What I used to tell yon when we were court- 
ing doesn’t count, you know.” 

Breas: ‘Let's start a newspaper. You 
farnish the money and I'll supply the 
brains.” Diggs: “Agreed. If we both put 
in our whole capital we shall have the satis- 
aoe of knowing that we can never.Iose sny- 

g.’ 

*T aw glad to see you on your feet again, 
Mr. Barrows,” said Miss Parslaw, graciously. 
** You looked very bad last time I saw you.” 
* You must be mistaken, Misa Parslaw,” said 
Barrows, ‘I have never been ill. Where did 
you see. me last?" ‘ You were.in the park— 
a—horseback.” 

A somMEWHAT unpolished. mother of avery 
charming daughter waz recently heardto say : 
“IT don't intend lettin’ Emily go haak to 
Madam Waring’s school. They.dan’t teach 
em zi Now, I.don’s know #0 very much 
my but I wonld.never sell. my ohild that 
1X spells nine. It's absolately ridicalous.” 

Fr ia related by a clergyman that, as he was 
watking down the street one day, he saw a 
little fellow undertaking 40 ring a door-bell. 
kn the kindnese.of his heart he stepped up: to 
the «boy, ‘and, seying « -kind word 40 him, 
aseicted in ringing the -bell. ‘The little fellow 
leaked up 4o the reverend doctor and. said, 
“ Mieser, it ia time for us to bolé-nool”’ 

Maaistratz : “ Hag prisone® been convicted 
before?"' Gonstatlc: ‘‘ No, your honour.” 
Magistrate: ** Prisoner, I shall give you the 
benefit of the doubs.” Prisoner (actoriou 
poacher): ‘'Thank’ee, sir.” ‘Magistrate’: 
“Oh, I'm ‘not going to let you off. If you 
haven’t' been convicted before, you ought to 
have been. Three months’ hard labour.” 

peony "T see —_ = — is; youdo 
not get sleep enough. Get this prescription 
made up.” Pure. Blinkers: “ Thank-you. I 


/ presume that’s what’s the matter.” Doctor 


(next day): ‘Ah, good morning. You are 
leoking mach better to-day, Slept last night, 


| didn’t you?” Mr. Blinkers: “Slept like a 


top. I feel first-rate.” Doctor: ‘‘How many 
dases of fhat opiate did ‘take? Mr. 
Blinkers (in se : I didn't take any. I 
gave it to the : 

Ty a ferry‘boat in the West of Scotland a 
well-dressed commercial insisted on sitting in 
the bows, though warned by one of the boat. 
men of the danger there existed of the rope by 
whiph the hoat was bauled over jerking him 
overboard. Thia accident ha ed ag pre- 
dicted, bat the boatman canght him oom 
colMar of his coat in going over, which, being 
shoddy, gave way. A second time jhe man 
olutched him, this tiore by the shirtcoilar, 
but, alas, it wav paper, and gave way also. The 
disgusted boatman made-a third clutah, this 
time at his hair, only to bring away an ample 
wig. This was too much even for the phleg- 
matic Sandy, who oslled to his fellow boat- 
man: ‘ Here, Jock, gie’s a hand; this chiel’s 
coming awa’ in bits |’ 





"Dm you ask your ‘husband where ‘he war 
last night?” ask the much interested . 
bour. “Yes; and I ‘have -every reasen to 
‘believe he told ‘me the truth.” Indeed?” 
‘Yes. He said he didn’t know,” 

‘Sup was Sonny ror Hiw.—" You havea new 
‘beau, Ethel ?“' ‘Yes, and he's a perfect 
treasure.” ‘'Indeed?"” ‘ Yes; he neither 
drinks,smokes, nor chews, and what ia more, 
he never loved a gitl till he saw.me, nor—nor 
kissed pa die Fs iY ip Rory Bim.” 

‘Why ‘T’m sorry'to a 
man_who neither drinks, smokes, wor shane 
should be'such a liar.” 

Faruer: “ dohang,: thore's.a, buston.off. your 
ocat. Ga sew it on.” -Litile 
Johony (in, surprise): ‘Mother.will sew i 
on.” Fasher: “I know abe.will, bat .1 want 
you 40 learn -40 -2ew-on .hustons yoursell,” 
J rege (amazed) ‘ “Why Ha ay solemn. 
ly): ‘‘ Some day, Johnny, , $0U .grow-up, 
- won't have any mother—nothiog oe 


Trex were sitting together in -the moon- 
light, and he was trping hend.to thiak of 
something pleacant to:say. Adi -of-a. sudden 
she gave a slight.shiver. ‘‘Are yeu-oold, 
danlivg 2?" heasked,-anxiously. ‘I will put 
my, coat round you, if you like.’ ‘‘ Well, yep,” 
said she, shyly, with.another listle.shiver, ‘I 
ama litsle cold, I confess; bat -youmeoin’t 
pat your coat-zeund me. One of the sleeves 
will do.” 

Mas, franzens: ‘1 wish to gets housein'a 
quiet neighboariscod.”’ : * Yousmatiom, 
we can accomodate you, a vacant House 
in a street which is ae’ quiet as a Sabbath nao 
all the year round. No-barkiog ¢0 19; a0 chil. 
dren, no nuicaswe ofany kind:” ‘Mra: : 
“That's exactly whatl want. How inéky I 

ed toceme to'you! How masy rocn 
has it?” Agent: “Den,” “Mrs. Spanker: 
“That's just right. We needa good deal of 
room, Webhdve ninechildren, Ihopethere’s 
space at theback for adeg-house. “Wehave 
-three.” : 

Mrs, Scuscrns: “Is this the house you've 
been talking about? I don’t like it at all.” 
Agent-: ‘It's the TIatest Queen Anne atyle, 
mum.” Mrs, Sabarb: “1 don't like it. The 
kitchen opens right into the parlour, or genrly 
so.” Agent: “ Yes,mam. Qasen Aune was 
a famous cook, — —. ee a fine 
old apple pudding, ‘ Brown Betty,’ after Qacen 
Elizsbeth. mum. Queen a was noted 
for dving thin brown, you Ww, man.” 
Mrs. Babar ae hed, dear me, the collar iz 
haif fall of water.’ Agent: * Yes, mam, In 
those old days people always kept water on 
hand, to wee in time of a siege, you know, 
mum.” 

Oxz of the young lady teachers in the 
Osrbally Sunday school was lecturing her 
goholars a few Sandaye sgo upon the subject 
of temptation, and trisd as well as she could 
to-show how it sometimes came in the most 
attractive guise. To illustrate her meanizg 
she directed the attention of the yoann 8 tc 
the differenca between the paws of a 
those of a cat. ‘Now, ohifdren,” said she, 
‘you have all sam the paw of a cat?” 
“'Yea'm,” replied tha clasa in chorus, ‘It is 
soft and sleek like velvet, isn’t it?” dhe went 
on, “ Yes’m,” again fromthe class, * Now,” 
she continued ‘s dog’s paw is different, 
isn’t it?” A the claasa Very 
good,"’ said the teacher. “Now, although 
pussy’s paw is so nice and velvety, there is 
still something about it thathurts. Whooas 
tell me what it ia?’ No responce fram the 
class. ‘Can you not tell me that?” said the 
young lady, with some surprise. ‘* When adag 
is angered he bites. What docs a cat da? 
“‘ Soarte,”’ answered she youngsters. ‘That's 
right; but don’t say ‘ soarts,’ ney * soratohes,’ 
said the young Iady, who is nothing if not pre- 
cise. “Now, what has the cat got that the 
dog hae not?” * Whiskers!” simaltan 
exclaimedthree or four of the scholars, #0) 
the lesson came to an abrupt close amid 
the half suppressed tittering of the class. 
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SOCIETY. I STATISTICS, 


Bany BLUE is the very hdight of fashion. Turns ate 50,000 muscles in an elephant’s 


irl is learni " in | Funk. 
S Ree Ee S es ey Tere are three thousand female com- 




















Chicago. 
shone with: jewel pasiters inthe United States, 
aan canal the = rich. er ae estimated that it would take upwards 


of forty years. for the,water.in the great 
o erate —— atthe rate of one million 
“a second 

“ii moh Regt a see) 000,000 dE 
(peaple naw. apes language, over 
69000000 German, and over 41,000,000 
French. 

ENetisHMen are increasing nearly 
times as fact as ss. Atthe beslnaing 
of the century France had a tion 6) 
twenty seven millions, and d. sixteen. 
‘millions, Now the numbers of eaeh are almost 
the. game, or about shirsy.cight millions. 


Taz -German Emperor is said to have. posed 
before @ caceera one hovdred ‘and forty times 
since be ascended the throne. 

Turner sare now three dady: ae 
travellers who ap the prunes regularly for 
drapery houges 

Tr is:eHeged that uirged Johann Straus's 
Habe: Barr Waltz ‘a ‘step, : 
bean waiting dance music for | 


Tus Dacheas of Edinburgh and her 
daughterag are to be in England dusing the 
a two muanin-st Clarense Heuse, at 

Devonport, and at Osborne— and Prince 
Pecdiowod in Regard in ‘order ‘that he ‘may 

be introduced to the Queen. 

Tur rage for ribbons increares, and the 
chief aim _* = apne and Lage mp 
seoma BOW ry. as many 
possible-om each article. Fertunately, the 
ribbons chiefly used. are not wide, pap on 
some gowne and. mantles tolerably broad Ones 


Taz Queen loved. nd hen 
Rt 
th ‘eat saate wd ‘on Whit Bunday a each 





GEMB. 


Waenkver luxury ceases to be innocent, it 
also ceases to be henefivial. 

Tuer is nothing like prosperity to cover 
faults, and it may be said that money covers 
more than charity. 

Mex who atéribate all their failures to fate 
never think their successes may be due to tke 
same cause. 

Manxinp moves onward through the night of 
time like a procession of soxeh-bearers, and 
worda are the lighte which ‘the gencrations 
carry. By means of those they kindle abiding 
lamps beside the track whiah they have 
and seme of them, like the stars, shine 
for ever and ever. 

Tt is. all owing +40 whata man is proudof, 
If he is proud ‘of his"bonour and integrity, 
proud of bis blameless life and his efforts.to 
benefit hig. zace, -he.is the right kind of a man. 
Bat if he is proud of bia vt his clothes, 
— , his birth, or his tegrning, he is a 

60. ie 


HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 


the on dinner pos eg on mn Whit Sunday, 
Whit Monday and Whit Tuesday. 

Tus Qacen, whois in excellent. healkkh and 
, continges'to lead: perfectly quiet life 
ai Balmoral. Every fine afternoon her 
Majepty.tagtaken a long drive; bot she has 
not (yet -vieitted Braemar, 4h 





Seconitnienaiions ‘waka 
Daff, came..te gladden the 

— cit has-been noticed that the Doke 
and Daphess of Fife have actively in 


the inal charities which are quart of rich milk, ene eup of s oe 


jiece of butter, and a of almond 
avouring. When boiling, thicken with corn- 
starob and two ons & of stoned dates. Seton 
ice. Ige the top, and ornament with dated. 
A irrrnz camphor placed on every window- 
sil will keep out flies except in the kitchen 
where, the temptation ig stronger and the 
remedy of necessity a little more stringent, 
| Bat a Httle-oamphor ope 
|stove now and sgain will drive out the pests 
,and keep them ont, while it will also neutraliz2 
| the unpleasant: odour of cooking, 
To Oran A Lozstar,--A great many people 
are uncertain exactly bow to proceed im open- 


Line Lady —. is only a yt pereon, 
but her influence is evidently great, and by 
the touch baby mya a aid cf her as it 
were, won sympa’ an 

parents for all week and @ _ 
suffering little ones. Baby a a @ mot 
infrequently of more service to oharities 
Shan. the ence of a whole hench of 
hishepa. 


Norge in the waneee pearance of 
small Qacen Wilbelmina na ould watzant the | ing a lobster. Lay the lobster on a bard board 
belief thas Fate wae born for.a T 4 but} ona table, Haves hatchet ora meat cleaver 


a bend, Toke off the fall wish the hand. 
Tura .the tail over, and cut.open the thin 

shell onthe under side.and remove the meat 
entire. “‘Take-away the fine blagk vein which 
runs shrongh the middle of the tail. This is 
the spheatinol 5 vein, and ig connected with .the 
which. is.thrown away. Split 
Abe two. eee with  cleaver.and remove 
the meat inside, Thelarge claw has a bone 
recsiving them. At the present momen » | io a ane | thia_ mnt be saben out. Remove 
her Majesty Wilhelmina is. slightly an he Jittle.clawsat the side of the body. 
figured by & pair of ears which foo |} and ond otis them carefully to remove the meat 

large for her head; but if they remain as | Insignificant though they.sppear, they will be 
they are while the rest of her grows, or her | found to conjain a large amount of delicate 
hair is arranged to partly cover them, she| meat, When this. te aoe, gut open the body, 
will be voted charming when the | throw.amay the goft. substance, which is the 
time comes for the greatest beiress in Europe | stomach, bat remove all the white meat which 
fo choose 8 consort. . you find, of which there is comparitively distle. 


she is a obubby, happy-looki obild of the 
same Waldeck type as her and her 
aunt, the Daohess of Albany. Whether she 
will always be as amiable as the pair of 
Princesses who were anch devoted nurses to 
their ailing husbands is a Lapeer for Time 
toanawer. A Queen Regnant nanally. studies |) 
her own convenience and wishes first, and 
Can igane orders to @ spouse instead - 


For a tea-dish, when inuitisscarce, take one | age 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A narciass. horee. shoe, that is fastened to 
- — @ clasp, is coming. into- use in 

aris, 

Tue University of Oxtord bag appliances 
for printing owe hundred .and &fty different 


lakes | languages. 


An oil-painting constantly hung ina dark 
place lesea. some of its vividness, and therefore 
depreciates in value, 

Tue Tavkish government haa forbidden the 
importation of ot patent medicines into that 
country. 

Tue city of London proper ia only one mile 
square, but-so valuabis is ita real estate that 
it produces a rental of seven million dollars a 
year. 

A nuiz has jast been introduced at all the 
theasrea of Italy by which the performers are 


forbidden, under pain of fine, to receive flowere- 


during a representation, or to notice in any 
way the presence-of the audience. 

Farmers in Mexico always use oxen of one 
colour in the morning, and of another colour 
in the-atternoon. They do not know why; 
butthey know that is must bo the-right thisg 

to do, because their forefathers did it, 

Gorp was probably the first metal dis- 
covered and used. 1% was mined in Eygpt and 
well known in the Hastern Empires 1800: 

ears B.C, It was doubtless known and used 
India many hundred years before this 
period, 

Some time ago a Sb. Louis man nailed a 
horse.shoe over the door of hia house for good 
luck. Qne day as the man was about en- 
tering his house & bolt of lightning struck him. 
and knocked him senseless. It transpired 
later that the electric current had first passed 
through the horse-shoe. 

Tu-epeed of a hawk or on the w 
almost incredibly great. One of the swi 
hawks could make a circle round the smoke- 
stack of a locomotive travelling sixty miles an 
hour, while a gull has often been known tofiy 
before a favourable wind ‘at the rate of 100 
mites an hour. 

Ir sppears that English working ~s prefer 
cocoa to-cofiee, and those engaged in furnish. 
ing temperance drinks to she work 
have found, it necassary to change their bever- 

sccordingly. Tne eocailed ‘' coffse. 
houses " are now termed “coooa-pataces.” It 
was thought to tempt the workman with the 
berry at half:past fice in the morning, but he 
demanded the soothing and comforting cocoa. 
In.some places four or five onpa of cocoa are 
sold to one of coffee. Ooffce is regarded as.a 
stimulant, cocoa ad & food. 

Accorpine to the old legend, the letters of 
the alphabet were revealed to'man by the 
gods; but according to Dr. Glaser, a German 
philologiss, the Phooaician aJphabat, from 
which the Greek and other Enropasn ones are 
derived, orignatad in Arabia among the anceg- 
tors of the Minwains and Sabeans, probably 
3.000 nc, Das, Glaser has obtained insorip- 
tions im phonetic characters from Arabic, 
which are —— 4.000-years old and more, 
If the carly hierogly phiog of the Egyptian: 
suggested a y bousele arphabes, they do not ap- 
pear to have developed it, 

Ir is generally supposed that men 
Atrica is the warmest place on earth, but it 
is not, The nights in ‘the torrid zone fre- 
quently arecold, Traveliers sleep, right over 
the cquator, under a quilt and a pair of 
blankets, During the hottest month in Oen- 
tral Africa the thermometer never tere 
above ninety six degrees. Tie interior of 
Equatoria! Africa is not low laud, not a 
steaming jangle, as is commonly 
the land riesea as you go in from the conah, 
platean on plateau, until is ic from three to- 
five thousand feet above-the-sea level, and we 
ail know that withevery three hundredfeet 





of ascent the thermometer falis a degree. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lavra,—Wait Sunday, 1872, was on May 19. 

Anxious Morusr.—The boy would not be Hable. 

8, A.—The Septennial Act was passed May, 1716 

T1m.—Borkshire wills are proved at Oxford. 

H. 0. B.—Good Friday fell on March 25 In 1864. 

Nerrm.—We do not quite understand to what you 
allude. 

Pew.—‘' Penelope” Is pronounced in four syllables, 
th1s—Pen-el-o-pe. 

Sicroor-Boy.—A child having passed the age of thirteen 
is tree to leave school. 

Jupy.—A weekly engagement requires a wesk's 
notice to terminate ft. 

Oxcrt.—The distance from Liverpool to New York is 
8,016 miles. 

Fivo.—Malils are taken on board at Brindisi, Italy, 
not at Port Said. 

Qoerisr. ‘Derry fs a “maiden city,” because it 

lly withstood a slege by King James's army. 

Constant Reaprer.—The vame ‘'Cholmondeley” is 
pronounced as if spelt ‘‘ Chumley.” 

Mercy.—Falton Ferry is on the E.st River, not the 
Hadson, at New York. 

Love-stck —Stamp crosswise In right-hand corner 
means ‘‘ my heart is another's, and can never be yours.” 

Aw Ocp Reapger.—You are not obliged t> fiad a home 
for your aon if he is able to maintain himself elsewhere. 

P.iopper.—Isasc Pitman, the inventor of phono- 
graphy, was born in Trowbridge January 4, 1813. 

Sanpy.—There is no asstatei emigration to Salt Lake 
City or any other part of the Ualted States. 

Lipprz —Whit Sunday, 1865, wason June 4. Trinity 
Sunday, as you may be aware, is always ore week later. 

Lapy O.erxk —Twenty words per minute is the 
average rate at which Jonghand fis written. 

Perer Pirsr.— War declared by France against 
Germany 15th July, 1870; treaty of peace signed 10th 
May, 1871. 

Trro.—The Amaranth {s one of the vessels driven 
ashore at Mauritius. It was expected she would be got 
off in safety. 

T. O.—The only course left open to you Is to state 
~~ case to the commander of the regiment. He will 

eclde. 

8S. T.—The superintendent of the Sailors’ Home near 
you might be able to answer the question. He will 
readily, if he can. 

Wirie.—Bread was 11d. the 41b. loaf in 1854 and 1855; 
the highest price it had reached since 1820. It was 
10}4. fn 1867. 








somone, A gy the marriage too "y~ befere 
January, 1 farniture bought with the wife's 
money ¥ ase marriage belongs to the husband. 

Sritas.—The rocks called Hell Gate were blown up 
with dynamite to improve the entrance into New York 
Harbour, on 24th September, 1876 

Moupptxev.—A Chinese dollar is worth about 4s. 2d., 
or a little over five to the pound. Roughly speaking, 
$20,000 would be worth about £4,000 

Turaese.—If the widow is a householder she is Hable 
for the rates unless they have been compounded by the 
landlord. 

Sanrsa.—For particulars as to exhibits at the _ 4 
| merge o> address the secretary, Society of Arts, J 

elphi, London, W.C. 

Nero te | ager =| with about 10,000 
marched from Oabul to relieve Oandahar August 9, 1880, 
arrived at Candahar poy 81. 


Lucesti1A.—The lines beginning “ There isa tide in 
the affairs of men,” etc., occur in “ Julia Cesar,” Act 4, 
soere 3. 


Apria.—The word frons occurs we , » toate 4l, 
verse 7, as follows: ‘'Oanst thou fill skin with 
barbed trons, or his head with fish At. 


Dewis.—Michasl Barrett, for causing the Olerkenwell 
epee was excouted May 26, 1868. This was the 
public execution In England. 


Happy One.—Apply to the vicar of your psrish if you 
propose betog married at church, or to the district 
istrar if you prefer a civil marriage. 


Potty.—For removing the stain of perspiration from 
underclothing, apply a pretty solution of soda, 
and then rinse repeatedly with a clean water. 


F. P.—Olifton Suspension B measures 702 ft. 
oi yy pter to plier, and its balnt above high water 
t. 


Dor.—The name silhouette is derived from its in- 
ventor, Etienne de Silhouette, a French minister of 
finance fn 1757. 


B. L.—The tube or fannel of canvas, employed to 
convey a stream of fresh air down into the lower part of 
a vessel, is called the windsall, 


A Sav Grrai.—iIt is no longer “' good one 
manners” not to have any choice or preference when 
asked by the host at dinner to nominate something. 


=, 





‘ HILDRED 





a Naomt. —Shap, or chan, is a Oainese ‘word slg rene | 

“mountain.” It forms a part of numerous names 

Exst Asfa, as Thian-Shan (she Oclestial Mountains), an 
Dermor —“ The bm Whisper,” by Ssmuel Lover, 

Was suggested b 7 a superstition in [reland that ‘' when 

a child smiles in his sleop it is talking with the angels.” 


Srantzy.—The mammoth steamship Great Eastern 
was employed in 1864 to lay the Atlantic cabie, and was 
+ aaaasaaemmaaiamman anes times afver- 
wards, 


Hvuex.— You have in any case your chance among 
other spplicants, but if you are an act!v:-looking man 
you will be preferred, a have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing an engsgement, 

Pretty Penetore —A person can come as fast asa 
letter from Honolulu, of course. The town is on the 
island of Hawail, consequently part of the journey to 
San Francisco must be made on sea, 


Maxaurarrz.—Tho marrisgs of French subjects to be 
valid in France must be in strict accordance with 
French law, and this although the ceremony was per- 
formed in England, 


Worriep.—Rates are due on demand, but it fs usual 
to make a second demand before taking out a summons. 
Asarule, the water-rate and inhabited-house duty are 
paid by the tenant. 

Pozz.2p.—There is no newspaper published at any- 
thing approaching such a price; but it is possible that 
& private circular, contalaing important information, 
may be periodically issued at a high subscription. 


HOW GRANDPA PROPOSED, 


“ Te.t you how grandps proposed? Dear me!” 
And grandmas nodded her silvery head 
(Her hair was like gold 


in the days that were old, 

But the years had brought silver instead). 

'* How your —' proposed? Dear me! 

Well, it happened the eve before Christmas, you see,” 
(How grandma's dark eyes shone !) 

“ and this tiny gold heart and this tiny gold key 

Your grandpa bought them and gave them to me. 

‘I have ees you my heart. Wili you keep it?’ 


*It will open to you, dear, alone.’ 
And when in the beert I had fitted the key,” 
(What a flash on the dear old face !) 


And thats how 7Bur grande, opm sald he. 
grandpa, ee ae ae 
think it ‘as sweet as it ever could be 

Well, "Fitcncb on agua” raid she. 


TaovstEp Onz.—To remove dandroff, wash the scalp 
once in four or five days with cold water to which a fow 
drops of ammonia have been added. Brush your bair 
frequently and thorougbly, and tone up your skin by 
improving your general health. 

Mzo.—The felt cloth which is made into hats Is com- 
posed chiefly of the hair of rabbits, oe Se 
mixed with wool. These substances are entangled to- 

r, and pressed and beaten until they adhere to 
a compact but fioxible material. 


Ianorant.—The seven wonders of the world were 
given as the Posuatioal | Egypt, the a of Ephesus, 
the mausoleum erected by artemisia, the walle and 
hanging gardens of Babylon, the Oolossus at Rhodes, 
the statue of Olympian Jupiter and the watch-tower of 
Alexandria. 


Youna Wire,—Greass stains on wall-paper may be 
removed by mixing ptpe-clay with enough water to 
make a sort of cream. Spread this rather thickly on 
the etsia, leave it on for twenty-four hours, then take 
it off carefally with a knife and dust and brush the 
paper thoroughly. 

Coronet Newcoome —At a military funeral the firing 
party in two lines march first, then the band, next the 
gun carriage on which the coffin rests, soldiers walk on 
each side, next the relatives, and last of all the regt- 


— 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE WILL BE COMMENCED A NEW STORY, ENTITLED, 


ELSINORE,” 


BY AN AUTHOR OF REPUTE. 





L. Mavo.—To become weil read, * the present - 


you to go out on the bare chance of finding employment 
in that a OS eee ae 
where there is t is Lebour Bureau, main 
tained by G vernment, to enable the te to 
ascertain where men of their stamp are “ wanted” at 
that moment, 


Fay.—The hair, when naturally white or flaxen 
which is often the case fn childhood, contains te 
of magnesia, which ultimately disappears im after sge, 
when the hair usually becomes gradually darker. The 
colouring ofl of black hatr is of a dark green, which 
bscomes lighter in the diffsrent shades from black to 
light brown. The colouring matter of red hair is rod, 
that of golden hair is a modification of red of 
auburn a mtxtore of red and dark green, a that of 
white and flaxen {s very nearly without colour. — 


Oxz im Garat TRovBie.—Where there fs so radical a 
differences in religious faith as there is between you and 
the young man, it is altogether best to act ss your 
family wish and break the engsgement. Any transient 
pain should be endured ratner than that a marriage 
should be enterei upon which would cause endless 


~ —The ar tradition which tells how the 
plant which bears name of forget-me-not came to be 
applied to It ts, that 2 a knight = a lady were walkin, 
by the side of the Danube, in vows 

devotion and affection, when the latter saw on ths 


yosotis, and aye oN 
eager to gratify her, plunged into bee river, and, reach: 
Ses So cous bank, gathered a bunch of flowers. 
‘s return, however, the fem oy A = too strong for 
hy a} my tH to rgach land, he was 
borne away. With lest cfturt he fiang the fatal 
blossoms-upon the bank, exclaiming, ‘' Forget-me-not." 


sf 


Saxon word maund, a basket, in which gifts used to be 
placed for distribution amovg the poor on the day be- 
fore Good Friday. Bo this as it may, the 

formerly, and even at the present time, peculfar to this 
day among Ostholics and Episcopalians, were —. 
Ancten' the - qaeens a Eogland used 
wash and kiss the ag many poor men and women 
as they were years wat in n teaftavion ot the humiltty of 
Christ to his disciples. Qieen El'z beth _ the sge of 
thirty-nine years performed the ceremony on thirty- 
nine persons. James II. was the last Baglish Y monarsh 
who kept up the 
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ment, At the cemetery gate the pan party g 
thefr arms and allow the body to ween “them ; H 
they follow the body and fire three Caleys in the air. 


Brepiz —The old-time story that the pelican, a my 
web-footed water-bird, feeds its yourg, when food 

scarce, with blood drawn from its own breast, he 
nothing to verify it. > rose from the fact that the 
pelican feeds its young by pressing the red point of its 
biil agafnat his breast, Sehich brings up the fish from its 
pouch. The male bird does the same thing to feed the 
female when sitting. 


Hore.res.—An individual who has reached man- 
hood's years without having developed au inclination 
towards any spectal trade or profession is not likely to 

succeed very well anywhere, and perhaps least of all in 
the colonies at present. The struggle for existence is 
keen enough at home, fn all conscience, but it is keener 
in Australia and at the Ospe, and only those who are 
eager to seis: the passing chance get on at all, 
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